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Start of the International Six-Meter Class at Larchmont, in which 18 boats took part in the racing. 
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Larchmont Race Week Breaks Records 


Large Fleets and the Keenest of Racing Park the Big Did-Summer Meet of the Long Island 
Sound Organization 


By Herbert L. STONE 


tion. 

marks the high tide of the yacht racing season in 
the United States. It brings together for a solid week 
of sport most of the racing “cracks” from Sandy Hook 
to Cape Cod. It is, therefore, something of a barometer 
of yachting activity in this country. If anyone had any 
doubts as to the fact that yacht racing has “come back” 
or is increasing rapidly in popular favor, he would have 
had those doubts rudely shattered if he had been at 


| ARCHMONT Race Week is a time-honored institu- 
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It dates back twenty-odd years and always. 


Starting 38 Star Class boats on the wind usually resulted in many mixups. 


Larchmont between July 19th and 26th of this year. 

Never before has the fleet been as large as it was this 
year ; never, apparently, was there as much interest shown 
and never was racing more keen or hotly contested ; and 
though the winds were fickle, as they are apt to be on 
Long Island Sound in mid-summer, yet there was a breeze 
every day and no races were called off or not finished for 
lack of a breeze, except in two classes the last day. Some 
155 boats started the last day and an average of over 130 
started every day during the week. 
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J. P. Morgan's Class Q yacht,"Grayling. 


Racing is provided for every class racing on Sound 
waters, and where yachts do not fit any regular class, 
special classes or match races are gotten up to give every- 
one a chance to collect some silverware—if they can make 
their boats go fast enough. 

While a class was made for the’ larger schooners this 








Fly, « one of ‘dis little Seawanhaka Fish we was sailed 
by a feminine crew throughout Race Week. 


year, none of the big two-stickers showed up, so that the 
New York Yacht Club Fifty-foot Class was the largest 
in point of size. Four of this class were out the whole 
week, the Mystic, Iroquois II, Carolina and Spartan. 
The latter boat, sailed: by her owner, H. Wilmer 
Hanan, was going like a witch. Although he has not been 
racing for some years, Wilmer seems not to have lost 
any of his skill. He managed to get the drop on the fleet 
in most of the starts and he took the series prize handily. 

In the Forty-foot class, the “Fighting Forties” as they 
are called, there were six yachts out every day, and the 
Larchmont O Class brought four to the line most of the 
week, including the Georgia, now owned in Providence 
by H. Earl Kimball. So close was the racing in this class 
that the point score was tied the last day between Philip 
H. Johnson’s Grey Dawn and E. P. Alker’s Nimbus, 
necessitating a sail-off later in the season. The only 





Romany, the Boston Six-Meter Boat. 


Nor’ easter 3 . Class 0, owned i N Wolfe. 


“open” class to fill was the “Q” in which J. P. Morgan’s 
Grayling, sailed by Harry Morgan, met Grafton Wolfe’s 
Nor'easter II from Marblehead. The latter was for- 
merly the Manatauqua, built in 1913. She was sailed by 
Samuel Wetherill. After winning the first day in handy 
fashion, the Nor’easter did not have a chance against the 
lighter Grayling in the light and fluky winds that pre- 
vailed, particularly in the absence of any windward legs 
on several of the days, and the new boat won the series. 

The “Thirties” were out in force, as usual, as many 
as eleven or twelve showing up. It is marvelous how 
this class, now in its twentieth year, sticks together. They 
still furnish about the best racing on the Sound, blow 
high, blow low. When one wins a race in this class he 
knows he has been racing. Banzai, Edmund Lang, with 
Tod Currier at the helm much of the time, turned up the 
winner in a hard-fought series. 

Perhaps the greatest interest was in the Six-Meter 
Class as all of the eight new boats were out, as well as 
ten of the older boats. Except for the unsteady breezes 
it was a fine chance to get a line on the relative merits 
of the class. Jean lost her mast in one race, and the new 
Paine boat, Romany, only raced one day, when she lost 
her stick and had to withdraw. The latter is the most 
radical of this year’s “Sixes,” with a long waterline, short 
ends and narrow beam, and it was regrettable that some 





The Commodore and Regatta Committee at Larchmont. Ray Bow- 


ers, (acting), J. F. Mahlstedt, Com. James B. Ford, E. G. Ander- 
son Frederick M. Hoyt (Chairman) and H. W. Patterson. 
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line on her merits, or demerits, could not be had. On 
the whole, the old boats did remarkably well throughout 
the week. The Clytie, in spite of one disqualification for 
crossing the line before the gun, was among the leaders 
every day. Sailed by “Burt” Hart she was tied for series 
honors the last day with Madcap, sailed by “Butts” Whit- 
ing, only to finish in the ruck in the crucial test, giving 
Madcap series honors. Lea, sailed by young Louis Ber- 
mingham, did well, as did Firefly. Dauphin, the new 
Gardner designed “Six,” which looks much like Grebe 
with her ends drawn out, took one race, and the older 
Question (ex-Undertaker), sailed by Bob Bavier, was 
always in the running in light airs, and took one first. 
And when one gets a first in that class with 16 or 17 
starters, it means something. If you don’t think it does, 
go out and try it. 

The Victory Class was scrapping (on the water, I 
mean) the whole week. On the last day each one of 
several boats had a chance to clean up on points. But 
N. A. R., owned by Donald Cowl, and sailed by Arthur 
Andrews most of the week, scored her third win the last 
day and beat Commodore Ford’s Blue Jacket for the 
series. 

Class “S,” while a one-design class, is one of the best 
and most wholesome on the Sound. It was out in force 


and saw some fine racing. This is a class that will “live,” 
we predict. 
be found. 


It deserves to, as finer little boats could not 
They are roomy, able, fast, and have a small 
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The Victory Class and one of the Seawanhaka “‘S” Class. Left to right: Perneb ( 
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S Class), Blue Jacket, N. A. R. 





cuddy or cabin forward that can be used in a pinch. 
Herman Whiton’s Rambler won. 

Then there were Sound Schooners, Handicap classes and 
any number of smaller classes racing every day. In the 
Star Class there were as many as 38 starters on one day 
and the fleet averaged 35 starters for the entire week. 
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Jean, International Six-Meter Class, lost her mast in one race. 


There were so. many boats starting each day that it really 

prevented good racing, as there was crowding on the 

line at the start as well as at nearly every turning mark, 

and often they finished so closely that the committee had 

difficulty taking times. No racing rules are devised for 
(Continued on page 70) 
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Start of the Huguenot Handicap and the mixed classes at Larchmont. 








Above—Start of the “‘Forties”’ at 


Larchmont. Banshee leading, 
followed by Typhoon, Shawara, 
Mistral. 


Left—Deck of Banshee, Harry 
Maxwell sailing. She won the 
series in the Forty-foot class, 


Larchmont Race Week. 


Below—The “‘Thirties,’’ going as 

strong as ever and still one of the 

most popular classes on the 
Sound. 











Who Will Win the International 6-Meter Team Race? 


A (lose and Exciting @ontest is Looked For When the British and American Geams Peet 
Off Oyster Bay September 6th 


O N September 6th, off Oyster Bay, L. I., an American 
team of 6-meter boats will meet a team of four 
British craft in a series of six races held under the 
auspices of the Seawanhaka-Corinthian Yacht Club. Three 
previous series have been held, two in English waters, both 
won by the British, and one in American waters, won by 
the Americans. If the Americans win this year, a tie will 
result, necessitating another series next year abroad ; if the 
British win, they will obtain permanent possession of the 
International 6-Meter Cup. 

Just what boats will be on the American team will be 
decided on the completion of the American elimination 
races, starting August 20th; but as this is written before 
these races have been sailed, it will be possible only to 
give a guess as to the composition of our team, based on 
otirer races held this season. 

A tabulated result of winners in various events would be 
quite useless, inasmuch as many of the races have been 
held in fluky weather, boats have been altered from time 
to time, and different skippers have been at the helms of 
different craft. Therefore, our predictions are based on 
observations made from time to time, and from talking 
with several people close to the racing in this particular 
class. 

Eighteen American boats have raced from time to time, 
eight of them built this year, and ten of them being older 
craft. On the whole, the new boats have been somewhat 
of a disappointment, the older craft having shown better 
speed under almost all conditions of wind and weather. 
Here is about the way the boats show up: 

Lea. Designed by Gielow; owner, J. F. Bermingham. 
Member of two previous teams. Splendid boat in light 
and moderate weather. In-and-out showing this year due 
to inexpert handling. A sure member of the team if 
properly helmed. 

Priscilla. Designed by Mower ; owner, Johnson DeFor- 
est. Very fast light weather boat, good in moderate going, 
not so good in a breeze. Has shown fine form all season. 
A strong candidate for the team. 

Clytie. Designed by F. M. Hoyt; owner, H. B, Plant. 
A member of two previous teams. Splendid all-around 
boat. Good and bad at times this season, according to who 
sailed her. A strong candidate if properly sailed. 

Heron. Designed, owned and sailed by C. H. Crane. 
Has shown excellent heavy weather qualities and very fast 
on a reach. Should make strong bid for the team. 

Madcap. Designed by F. M. Hoyt; owned by H. L. 
Maxwell. A consistently good performer all season, 
though seldom a winner. Alterations to her keel are ex- 
pected to improve her greatly. Sailed all season by Butler 
Whiting ; will probably be sailed in eliminations by owner. 

Firefly. Designed by F. M. Hoyt; owned by R. DeB. 
Boardman and E. T. Irvin. A good all-around performer, 
showing steady improvement as the season advanced. Will 
be a hard boat to keep off the team. 

Dauphin. Designed by Wm. Gardner & Co. ; owned by 
J. Mitchell Hoyt, sailed by Cornelius Shields. Has shown 
fine light weather qualities. Keel has been altered and 


weight added. Effect of alterations will have much to do 
with her chances. 
Natka. 
Plant. 
sistent. 
tiller. 


She will be dangerous. 

Designed by F. M. Hoyt; owner, Henry B, 
Has shown speed at times, but has been incon- 
May show something with E. Burton Hart at the 





Among the other 6’s, Grebe, a former stellar performer 
in heavy weather, has been in poor form all season; Col- 
leen, ex-Cygnet, is being altered, but is not quite fast 
enough ; /ris, the new Herreshoff creation, measured out 
of the class, showed very poor form, has been altered, but 
is probably an “also ran” ; Bally Hoo has raced only a few 
times, as has Question, ex-Undertaker; Glimt, ex-Hawk, 
and Frank C. Paine’s new boat, Romany, have shown 
nothing ; Paumonok, the Seawanhaka-Corinthian syndicate 
boat, even though skippered by C. Sherman Hoyt, has done 
very little from the start, despite alterations. 





rounding a mark at Larchmont. 


The “Sixes” 

The British team will consist of Zenith, Echo, Betty and 
Thistle. To get a line on these craft, let us quote from 
that excellent British magazine, Yachting Monthly: 

“Of the British team which has been chosen, Sir Thomas 
Glen-Coats’ new Six, Echo, has been showing good form 
in Scottish waters, especially in hard weather, but from 
reports received it appears doubtful if she is as good an 
all-around boat as Coila JI]. However, she seems to be a 
really good boat, and should give a good account of her- 
self in anything like hard weather. . . . 

“Zenith, owned by Mr. Laurison Lewis and designed 
and built by William Fife this year, has created a great 
amount of interest. The general opinion is that Fife, in 
the fourth year of our rule, has made a great stride on 
those boats designed by him in previous years. Her par- 
ticular quality is her speed off the wind—running and 
reaching—and, if anything, the latter point of sailing is 
her best. . . . I might say that Zenith is the best boat in 
the class. Anyway it can be said with certainty that she is 
the fastest reaching boat in a fresh breeze. 

“Betty and Thistle were both designed and built by Fife 
in 1923. Betty is not an outstanding boat in any way, but 
she is very consistent, and is fast ina whole sail breeze and 
smooth water. In the hands of Mr. Colin Newman, who 
is a very able helmsman in a small boat, she should give a 
good account of herself in America. 

“Thistle, on the other hand, owned by Lady Baird, is not 
such a good boat as either Zenith or Betty. She has, 
however, been very unlucky this season, but, even when 
all has gone well with her, she has not shown anything 
approaching last season’s form.” 
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Jack Williams driving Wilgold I/ in the Interstate Trophy race at Buffalo, which he won in straight heats. 
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Bess, a little 16-footer from Rochester. owned by C. C. 
Meier, which ran very consistently. 
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Arab VII, Commodore Ralph Sidway’s 
the Leary Trophy. 
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Here are the men who — to make the Buftalo Kegatta a success. Left to ‘Gar’ Wood heard the Fisher-Allison Trophy Race was a 
right—Philip Wood, Ira Hand, Com. J. Thorner, Wilbur Young, G.C. Hall, “‘gentlemen’s event,” and he and his crew dressed accord- 
A. J. Utz, Com. Humphrey Birge, C. H. Hall, F. Erickson, Andrew Patterson, ingly—even if it was before six o'clock. 

Com. Clarence Sidway, Ed. Gregory. 
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Curtiss Wilgold, passing the Buffalo Launch Club in the Sweepstakes Race. 


She was making her first appearance and ran very fast, doing 


better than 50 miles on one lap. 


Fast Time at the Buffalo Regatta 


NCE again the Buffalo Launch Club came through 

with one of the finest regattas of the year when, on 
August 14th to 17th, they staged races for the Interstate 
Championship Trophy, the Fisher-Allison Trophy, the 
Leary Trophy, and a Sweepstakes 100 miles in length. 
A good fleet of high speed flyers was on hand, including 
several new boats this year. Among these were the Baby 
Gar IV, which will run in the Sweepstakes at Detroit, 
Fiat Baby Gar, Curtiss Wilgold, also built for the Sweep- 
stakes, and Bess. 

The trophy races were run in three heats on August 
14-15-16th, reserving the last day for the $5,000 Sweep- 
stakes for boats not less than 25 feet in length and with 
motors of not over 1075 cu. in. The Fisher-Allison 
Trophy Race brought out Baby Gar IV, a new boat this 
year, Nick Nack, a war horse several years old which 
still has its original power plant, a 200 H.P. Hall Scott, 
and Rainbow, S. B. Eagan’s flyer with a 300 H.P. Ster- 
ling. The racing was extremely close in all three heats, 
Baby Gar IV winning all of them with an average speed 


of something over 42 miles per hour, which is not as fast 
as she can go. The Interstate Trophy Race for the per- 
petual cup given by the National Association of Engine 
and Boat Manufacturers brought together Wilgold 11, 
Baby June and All Hours. The former gave a wonder- 
fully consistent exhibition, winning the three heats of 
30 miles each, her time not varying more than 36 seconds. 
The Leary Trophy Race was for hydroplanes and brought 
out Arab VII, Miss Peerless and Bess. Arab VII, owned 
by Ralph Sidway, “came through” in all three heats, 

The $5,000 Sweepstakes, with a $2,000 prize to the 
winner, in one heat of 100 miles, brought out a fleet of 
14 starters. Baby Gar IV finished in the lead, making 
the 100 miles in 2 hrs. 15 min, .02 sec. without a stop 
for refueling. Her average speed was 44.44 miles per 
hour. Curtiss Wilgold, owned by J. A. Williams and 
built by John Hacker, with a piston displacment of only 
625 cu. in., took second place after stopping once for fuel. 
She made the best lap in the race, or 50.07 miles for the 
5 miles. Wéilgold took third place and Nick Nack fourth. 


Rainbow, S. B. Eagan, and Baby Gar 1V, G. A. Wood, rounding the lower turn in the Fisher Trophy Race, which the latter boat won. 








Sari Wins the Mackinac Race 





A Record: Breaking Fleet and Fast Gime Mark the Eighteenth Sailing of this Largest of 
Fresh Water Races 


By Samuet Daucny 


HE Mackinac Race has made a special place for itself 

in the hearts of all fresh water sailors. No one who has 
handled halliards or tiller in this long contest can ever 
forget the thrills which he has experienced and which are 
never failing incidents of the race. Not many Mackinac 
races have been without them. 

Here is a race over a course of 331 miles, most of it on 
open water, a part of the time quite out of sight of land, 
and a part of it through waters infested with rocky reefs 
and shoals. The entire course is marked with excellent 
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Sari, a Clas 


Mackinac Race. Light weather was encountered most of the way. 


lights and beacons, but rough weather almost surely oc- 
curs at some time during the race. The racing spirit makes 
chance-taking tempting and the skipper who can carry 
sail through the night over the shoals and through the 
squalls is the man who will probably land high on the 
time sheet—if only he comes through without disaster, for 
the race has taken its toll of stranding, and even ship- 
wreck, in the 18 years since it was inaugurated. 

Interest in the race has steadily increased during recent 
years, and while some criticism has been made of the prac- 
tice of permitting the smaller racing boats to enter, it is 
certainly true that the large entry. list has stimulated in- 
terest in the race. 

This year produced a record number of entries, there 
being 24 in all, of whom 21 crossed the starting line and 
18 completed the course without mishap. One boat crossed 
the finish line at 10 o’clock on the morning of Tuesday, 
July 22nd, but 17 boats finished within a space of 9 
hours, and 15 of the 17 got the gun between 11 o’clock 
Monday night and 1 o’clock in the morning of Tuesday. 
The following is the list of starters in the race: 





s R boat, owned by Benjamin Carpenter, Jr., won the long, 





SCHOONERS : 
Chipmunk, Dr. F. Blatchford, Chicago Y. C. 
Gaviota, R. Langley, Chicago Y. C. 
Ranger, F. Brown, Milwaukee Y. C. 
Natant, Milton A. Myers. 
Wendameen, Paul L’Amoreaux, Chicago Y. C. 
YAWLS: 
Circe, A. H. Kohlbusch, Chicago Y. C. 
Kayoshk II, George Fox, Chicago Y. C. 
Siesta, Marvin Haskell, Chicago Y. C. 
Truant, C. N. Peterson, Chicago Y. C. 
Vanadis, Robert Davidson, Chicago Y. C. 
SLOOPs : 
Dorello, J. C. Vandyke, Milwaukee Y. C. 
Intrepid, D. F. Prather and L. Brosseau, Chicago Y. C. 
Josephine, Hamilton Bros., Milwaukee Y. C. 
Mavourneen, Shaw Bros., Chicago Y. C. 
Capsicum, Lindemann Bros. 
Chaperon, Samuel King, Jackson Park Y. C 
Jackson Park II, Dr. W. F. Hewitt, Jackson Park Y. C. 
Siren, L. Hendrickson, Chicago Y. C. 
Verona, F. and H. Keller, Chicago Y. C. 
Virginia, J. A. Hadwiger, Chicago Y. C. 
Sari, Ben Carpenter, Chicago Y. C. 
Seeboomook, H. F. Baxter, Chicago Y. C. 





The little schooner Chipmunk, owned by Dr. F. Blatchford, won 


in the schooner class. 


Belmont Harbor was a scene of busy confusion through- 
out Saturday, July 19th. About 3 o’clock most of the 
boats were ready and manned. At 3:30 the warning gun 
sent the crews to their stations and when the preparatory 
gun went at 3:55 the entire fleet was under sail and work- 
ing back and forth off the skeleton tower at the harbor en- 
trance. The wind was moderate from the east, blowing 
12 to 15 miles an hour, and an easy sea was coming from 
the same direction. The wind freshened somewhat soon 
after the start and gave the boats good way as they 
crossed. 

The schooners went at 4 o’clock, Chipmunk and Ranger 
crossing together, followed by Gaviota and Natant, 
Gaviota being to weather and ahead. Wendameen got a 
poor start, but immediately trimmed sheets and held high 
on the steamer course to Point Betsie. Vanadis led the 
yawls, followed by Kayoshk II, Siesta, Circe and Truant 

The smaller sloops crossed at 4:10 close together, led 
by Jackson Park II., Siren and Virginia, however, were 
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on her weather quarter and speedily overtook and passed 
Jackson Park II, and soon Virginia was leading this par- 
ticular detachment. Chaperon broke her peak halliard and 
was compelled to return to Belmont Harbor for repairs. 

The larger sloops crossed at 4:15, led by Dorello and 
Intrepid, but Seeboomook, to weather, close behind, took 
the lead almost immediately and Jntrepid passed Dorello 
and was out after Seeboomook, now the leading boat in 
her class. Mavourneen was a bad fourth. When night 
fell Ranger was footing fast, far ahead and far to leeward, 
evidently calculating that the wind would fair for her and 
enable her to sail on the arc of the circle and thus overtake 
the rest of the fleet. Her guess was a correct one, for the 
morning of Sunday saw Ranger in the lead off Little 
Sable, with Dorello close behind and creeping up as she 
neared Point Betsie, where the boats reported to the 
lightkeeper as they passed. 

All Sunday the wind became lighter and more southerly, 
and finally some boats could be seen moving with rails 
down, while others not far away lay practically be- 
calmed. To add to the distress of the leaders, sail after 
sail appeared in the haze to the southward as the boats 
astern came up with the following wind. 

During Sunday night the process of gathering the fleet 
continued and Monday morning at dawn a dozen boats 
were discovered in the Manitou passage shifting sails and 
making the most of the catspaws which dotted the water 
between the Manitou Islands and Cat Head Point. 

All day Monday the fleet drifted northward between 
the islands and the mainland, now one boat gaining and 
then falling back as the faint airs favored first one and 
then another craft. 

One of the most interesting things was the individual 
duels which occurred, the fleet “pairing off” in a most 
remarkable fashion, Dorello and Ranger, W endameen and 
Gaviota, Virginia and Jatkson Park II, Mavourneen and 
Intrepid, being in sight of each other during the entire 331 
miles whenever the light permitted them to be seen.. Most 
remarkable was the fact that Dorello was able to leave 
Ranger astern only after they both met the new wind in 
the Straits on Monday afternoon, when she very speedily 
ran away from Ranger and finished first, at 4 hours 48 


John M. Hand- 
ley, skipper of 
the alae, 
at Mackinac 
Island after the 
race. He is Sec- 


retary of the 
Chicago Y. C. 











The schooner 
Gaviota, owned 
by Ralph M. 
ngley, carry- 
ing light sails in 
the Manitou 
Passage. 





minutes 34 seconds, Ranger getting the gun at 5 hours 
56 minutes 41 seconds, 

Monday evening saw most of the crews straining to 
distinguish the abandoned lighthouse on the edge of the 
reef off Waugauchance Island, while Skillagalee (Isle Au 
Galets) loomed high and white inshore to the eastward. 
Practically all the fleet took chances, noted the direction, 
and made pians to cut close to the old tower and swing 
to the eastward for the final lap of the race. Guided by 
the winking gas buoys on New Shoal and the powerful 
white flash of the White Shoal Lighthouse, most of the 
racing boats made the turn at the abandoned lighthouse 
in the dusk with a freshening breeze, which was making 
up every moment and which became a reefing breeze be- 
fore many skippers realized the situation in the dark, It 
was a hot wind, off the Michigan shore to the south, and 
made shortened sail both wise and prudent. Off came 
fishermen and jib-topsails, then foresails and staysails on 
the schooners, until Old Mackinac’s flashlight became a 
beam, when the boats swung broad off for the final dash to 
Round Island light and the finish line, the skippers cast- 
ing a wary eye toward the flashing gas buoy on Graham 
Shoal. 

Here the larger boats, particularly the cruising schoon- 
ers and auxiliaries, came into their own, and as the breeze 
freshened and the incessant lightning flashes showed the 
ominous sky and woolly cloud formations, doused main- 
sails became the fashion among the strictly racing craft, 
while the schooners swept through the fleet of smaller 
boats toward the cluster of red lights in the gut or narrow 
channel at the finish. 

Flaring Coston lights followed one another in quick 
succession, and as the guns replied the boats swept across 
the line through the passage, to haul on the wind and 
work back to precarious anchorages in the wind-swept 
harbor, none too large for a fleet of 20 racing yachts. 

The squall that struck the fleet at midnight was the 
source of a number of mishaps. Virginia, Wendameen 
and Jackson Park I] finished within two minutes. Vanadis 
was just alongside and found herself at such close quar- 
ters that she was unable to hold off, griped and landed on 
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the beach on Round Island to the southward of Round 
Island light. She was able to get off, however, and came 
into the harbor under power. Josephine also broke her 
seals and finished with her engine. Seeboomook went 
adrift in the harbor after finishing. 

All Monday afternoon the tall Marconi mast of Sari 
was visible to the southward in the haze, looming larger 
as the hours went by; and in consequence no one was par- 
ticularly surprised to see her tall mainsail in the flare 
shortly after 1.o’clock in the morning. 

And so little Sari, limit boat of the fleet, coming up 
from astern all day Monday, brought the rising breeze 
through the Manitou Passage, swept around the “Shank”’ 
in the night, and crossed the line a winner as Dorello had 
almost put away the cup in her locker for her own. 

Hard luck, Dorello. Six times to cross the finish line 


first boat, six times to see a smaller craft come in and ° 


snatch away the coveted prize. But let’s give full credit 
to Sari and her gallant crew. 


Boat Finished Elapsed Corrected 
Sari August 22— 1:04:30 a.m. 56:54:30 44 :05 :39 
Dorello August 21— 4:28:34 p.m. 48 :13 :34 44 :45 :23 
Chipmunk August 22— 1:00:36 a.m. 57:00:36 46:53:19 
Virginia August 22—12:06:48 a.m. 55 :56 :48 46 :54:14 
Jackson Pk. August 22—12:08:30 a.m. 55:58:30 46:55:56 
Ranger August 21— 5:36:41 p.m. 48 :36 :41 47 :26 :29 








Start of the sloops from Belmont Harbor. Left to right—Dorello, Intrepid and Seeboomook. 
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Siren August 22—12 :35:38 a.m. 58 :25 :48 47 :35 :28 
Capsicum August 22— 1:19:13 a.m. 57 :09 :13 47 :39 :37 
V erona August 22—12:52:50 a.m. 56 :42 :50 47 :44:22 
Intrepid August 21—10:59:23 p.m. 54:44:23 49 :28 :23 
Gaviota August 22—12:17:56 a.m. 56:17 :56 49 :47 :48 
Kayoshk August 22—12:01 :38 a.m. 55 :56 :38 49 :56 :26 
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Wendameen sailed a fine race, but did not finish ‘‘in the money.” 


Mavouwrneen August 21—11:12:51 p.m. 54:57:51 49 :56 :26 
Wendameen August 22—12:07 :34 a.m. 56 :07 :34 52:07 :41 
Circe August 22— 1:01:24 a.m. 56 :56 :24 52 :16 :34 
Seeboomook August 21—11:49:50 p.m. 55 :34 :50 52 :23 :18 
Siesta August 21—11:50:20 p.m. 55 :45 :20 54 :08 :31 


] 


; 





Winning crew of Sari: David Kales, S. Olson, Ben. Carpenter, Jr., 
Robert Martin and William Giaver. 
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A fine fleet rendezvoued at Newport for the Annual Cruise of the New York Yacht Club. 


The 


New York Yacht Club’s Cruise to Maine 


Fine Racing in the Schooner and Sloop (lasses, in Spite of Light Breezes 


HEN Commodore Harold S. Vanderbilt’s flag- 
\W ship, Vagrant, sailed into Newport Harbor under 
a press of canvas in the late afternoon of Tues- 
day, August 5th, rounded to and let go her hook with a 
splash that echoed along the water front, she was greeted 
by an exceptionally fine fleet which had rendezvoued at 
the old, gray New England seaport during the two pre- 
ceding days for the annual cruise of the New York Yacht 
Club, 
The pick of the racing fleet on the Atlantic Coast were 
on hand to take part in the port-to-port runs, while close 
to half a hundred steam and power yachts and auxiliaries 








were there to accompany the racing division and to follow 
the flagship on the cruise “down east.” It was the first 
occasion of the year on which there was any large col- 
lection of schooners to take part in the racing, no less 
than ten two-stickers being on hand, all groomed for a 
hard fight. 

The cruise planned for this year, the third on which 
Commodore Vanderbilt has been at the head of the or- 
ganization, was a particularly ambitious one, and was to 
take the fleet over a longer course than it had covered in 
many years. Starting at Newport, where the races for 
the Astor Cups were to be sailed, the course took the 
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Start of schooners in the Astor Cup Race, Vagrant leading, followed by Flying Cloud and Queen Mab. Rear Commodore Vincent Astor's 
Nourmahal was used as the Committee boat on the cruise. 
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Trolita, E. Walter Clark’s fine schooner, won the Commodore’s Cup 
in the long ocean race to Islesboro. 


yachts to Bar Harbor, with one long ocean run of 160 
miles or so, and the race for the King’s Cup was to be 
sailed off the latter port. 

Not since 1909 has the cruise carried the yachts so far 
to the eastward, and that occasion, unfortunately, is not 
one that is remembered altogether with pleasure. For 
on the long run that year from Vineyard Haven to Port- 
land, the fleet got a dusting in a hard northerly that 
caught the racers off the back side of Cape Cod and 
treated ‘em pretty rough. Only five of the big fleet that 
left Vineyard Haven arrived at Portland under sail. 
Those were the schooners Elmina, Taormina and Sea 
Fox, the yawl Vigilant and the sloop Aurora, sailed by 
W. Butler Duncan. Of the rest, most of them limped 
into various ports with spars or gear carried away, while 
the rest scurried for shelter where they could find it. But 
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E. P, Alker’s Class O Nimbus, at the start of 
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Vice-Commodore George Nichols’ Carolina, turning the Block Island 
buoy in the Astor Cup Race. 


that was 15 years ago and the memory of it cannot last t] 
forever. So it was not surprising to find a good-sized o 
fleet ready and anxious to try another long jump over an S 
ocean course from the Cape Cod Canai entrance to Isles- 7 
boro, this year. a 

But we are getting ahead of our story, which properly h 
starts at Newport, off the old red lightship marking a 
3renton Reef, with the sailing of the races for the Astor I: 
Cups—one for schooners and one for sloops. Two well- t] 
filled classes showed up at the line. There were eight a 
schooners and eleven sloops. The wind was exceedingly c: 
light at the start, and remained so all through the race, ti 
though it freshened at times from the southwest and gave a 
a promise of becoming strong, which it did not fulfill. k 

Wildfire and Vagrant worked out an early lead in the tl 
schooner class, with the smaller Flying Cloud hanging to te 
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Ohonkara, Carll Tucker, on the race from Newport to 
Wing’s Neck. 
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them gamely. Carll Tucker’s Ohonkara passed Vagrant 
on the second leg from the Block Island buoy to the 
Sakonnet mark, and the little Flying Cloud also worked 
up on the Vanderbilt yacht and was well within her time 
allowance during most of the race. Waildfire was never 
headed, but she could only finish 6 min. and 22 seconds 
ahead of Winthrop W. Aldrich’s Flying Cloud, and the 
latter won the coveted trophy on corrected time. In 
the sloop class, the 50-footer Mystic sprung her mast 
and had to give up. Spartan, sailed by H. Wilmer Hanan, 
caught and passed /roquois IJ on the last two legs of the 
triangular course and won handily. The Forty-Footers 
and the Thirties could not save their time on the larger 
Fifties. Commodore Vanderbilt put up a special cup for 
the “‘Forties” sailing in the Astor Cup race and this went 
to Sally Ann, owned by Spencer Borden, Jr. 

The Squadron run the next day was to Wing’s Neck, 
at the head of Buzzards Bay, and it turned out to be the 
best and hardest sailed race of the cruise. A fine sou’- 
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Wildfire, having trouble with her main topmast staysail. 





Vagrant, Commodore Harold S. Vanderbil 
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t, and Flying Cloud, Winthrop W. Aldrich. 


wester was coming in at the start and it increased all 
the way to the finish, so that fast time was made and the 
fleet tore up Buzzards Bay, cracking on everything they 
could swing and with spinnakers and ballooners drawing 
like a team of horses. Vagrant led the way, taking only 
three hours 28 minutes for the 3634 mile run, a speed of 
better than ten knots for the whole course. The Forties 
had it out, nip and tuck, and five of the class finished with 
only 55 seconds separating the bunch. Shawara slipped by 
Banshee in the last half mile and won by just four sec- 
onds. In the 30-foot class the Countess, J. B. Dunbaugh, 
and Lena, Ogden Reid, had a grand fight, and the honors 
went to the former by only three seconds, subject, how- 
ever, to a protest which may affect her standing. 

The other class winners were Vagrant, Class C; Nomad, 
Class E; Venture, Class E and FF Special; Wildfire, 
Class D. In the 50-foot class Barbara, owned by I. B. 
Merriman, although now equipped with an auxiliary en- 
gine, showed the rest of the class the way home, but as 





F. D. M. Strachan’s Raccoon, legging it for Buzzard’s Bay. 
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she had not been measured recently the prize was awarded 
to Jroquois II, pending a remeasurement of Barbara. 
Grey Dawn won in the O Class and Alice in the Special 
Class. Venture, formerly the sloop Jstalina, won the 
Navy Challenge Cup for schooners and Countess the same 
cup for sloops. y 

That night the fleet was divided, part lying off Wing’s 
Neck and the’ balance off Monument Beach. At nine 
o’clock the yachts got under way for the passage of the 
canal. The Regatta Committee, Gherardi Davis, Clinton 
Mackenzie and Oliver Iselin, had worked out the details 
of the passage so well, that in hardly more than an hour 
all the yachts were through the “ditch” and making sail 
on Cape Cod Bay in a light northerly air. The power 
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Coniaisline H.S. Vanderbilt at the wheel of Vagrant. 


The “Forties,” Sally Ann, Shawara, Rowdy, and Alice, Class N, starting from Brenton Reef. 


ee 


and auxiliary fleet towed the racing boats through. The 
banks of the Canal were lined with native and summer 
residents of Cape Cod, come to get a glimpse of the fleet 
in its passage. 

The Larchmont O Class, several of the Forties and 
three of the Thirties dropped out at the western end of 
the Canal and did not accompany the fleet to Maine. 
However, the two eastern boats, Sally Ann and Cockatoo, 
and the Shawara and Mistral, stuck, as did the little 
Lena, the latter being the only one of her class to make 
the long race to Islesboro. 

The course for the ocean race was from the eastern 
end of the Canal to Islesboro, leaving Monhegan to star- 
board and Two Bush Islands to port, 160 miles. The 
sloops were to go, in addition, to the whistling buoy off 
Cape Ann, a total distance of 167 miles. 

The start was made at noon of Friday, ten schooners 
and ten sloops crossing the line. The wind was light, 
fitful and ahead at the start so that there was a long 
beat to get out of Cape Cod Bay. The fleet soon split, 
some following the shore line and others working out 
past Race Point and standing to the eastward, so that 
by night the yachts were well scattered. About sunset 
the breeze, which had gradually hauled to the southward, 
freshened a trifle and held (off shore at least) all night. 
It was beautiful sailing, with a moon for the first part 
of the night and a breeze that kept the yachts moving at 
from five to eight knots. As morning came, the two divi- 
sions converged off Monhegan, which was reached by 
the leaders shortly before noon, and practically all of the 
racers, with the exception of the little Lena, were in sight 
of each other. 

Then, however, the fickle breeze let go, and there was 
a long, slow drift up Penobscot Bay to the finish. Wild- 
fire and Jrolita were having a hot fight of it all the way 
from Monhegan, but the former led at the finish by just 
31 seconds, after 160 miles of racing. Only four minutes 
behind the leader was the Vagrant. Then came Flying 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Oceanus, the new 156-foot Diesel-powered Cruiser of John W. Kiser was seen on the New York Yacht Club’s Annual cruise. She is from 
designs by Cox & Stevens. 
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Riowna Wins George Cup at Chaumont Bay 

































Five fast Class R sloops struggled through three days 
of unsatisfactory racing on July 31, August 1 and 2, 
with the famous George Cup and the Championship of 
Lake Ontario at stake. The following craft participated: 


Huskie, Crescent Y. C. Owner, E. Lansing. Skipper, 


E. Lansing. 
Latonka, Oswego Y. C. Owner, Dr. Borden. Skipper, 
Dr. Borden. . 

Chiriya, Kingston Y. C. Owner, G. Dalton. Skipper, 
G. Dalton. 
Riowna, Toronto Canoe Club. Owner, W. G. Reilly. 
| Skipper, George Owen. 
' Lillian E, Royal Canadian Y. C. Owner, R. A. Wright. 
; Skipper, Walter Windeyer, Jr. 


All the entries were up-to-date Marconi-rigged craft, 
. Lillian E being designed by,John G. Alden, Latonka by 
C. D. Mower, and the rest by George Owen. 

The first race, on July 31, was sailed in a light, fluky 
breeze, Riowna finally winning out by a close margin 


; over Lillian E and Latonka, 
The second day conditions were very much the same, 
: Lilian E getting the winning gun, with Riowna and 


Latonka in second and third places, respectively. 

The last race, the flukiest of all, went to Riowna, with 
g Lillian E second and Huskie third. 

The usual point system of scoring was used, the score 
for the series being as follows: Riowna, 14; Lillian E, 
it 12; Latonka, 9; Huskie, 7; Chiriya, 3. The winning of 
the George Cup by Riowna establishes -her right to rep- 
resent Lake Ontario in the Richardson Cup races to be 





‘ , Gar Jr. IV, a new 40-mile-an-hour express cruiser owned by Gar- 
held at Chicago in September. field A. Wood, was at the recent Buffalo Regatta. 
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Aras also idiowed the fleets of the Inter-Club Cruise ial of the New York Yacht Club 
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to Maine. She is owned by H. J. Chisholm. 











Shact a the fifth r race al Marblehead Rock i in aa recent Raitern Resell elie Yacht Club crew aa, Sandust, Msshling 
Stella, are the two leading boats. 


The Red Ensign and Stars and Stripes at Marblehead 


A Fine Series Sailed in > a Yachts Between rews of the Eastern and Royal Canadian (@lubs 
By C. H. J. Sniper 


yachting competition which has done more for the 

development of good feeling and cordial under- 
standing than all the America’s Cup races and International 
Fishing Schooner races yet carded. This was a match 
arranged between the Eastern Yacht Club, of Marblehead, 
Mass., and the Royal Canadian Yacht Club, of Toronto, 
Canada. 

In this instance the Royal Canadian Yacht Club pro- 
vided two Class P sloops, whose record, in five years’ 
close competition, was equal. The Eastern Yacht Club 
sent a crew to Toronto, headed by Mr. Charles Francis 
Adams, and the Royal Canadian Yacht Club assigned its 
present Rear Commodore, Mr. Norman R. Gooderham, to 
the task of meeting the visitors with a crew of his choos- 
ing. After each race the crews changed yachts. There 
were six races, and the Canadians won four and the 
visitors two. The latter were, of course, under the dis- 
advantage of being on strange waters, although Lake 
Ontario, where the ‘match was sailed, provides pretty 
fair courses and equal conditions; there is no tide, little 
current, and the winds are usually true. 

This year the return match was played, very appro- 
priately, on the home waters of the Eastern Yacht Club, 
off Marblehead Rock. As the Eastern club is not strong 
on P boats at present, it was originally planned to sail 
the match in R Class sloops. Toronto has three modern 
ones in this class, and some older ones which are still 
quite in the running, and, as everyone knows, the R Class 
is strong at Marblehead. The Toronto sailors looked 
forward with particular interest to a match with their 
Eastern brethren in this class, as they expected to be 
shown the very last wrinkle in R-boat design and sailing. 
As R Class sloops can be raced with a crew of four at 
the most, it was agreed to make it a double-team event, 
Toronto to send two crews and the Eastern Yacht Club 
to select two crews and provide four Class R boats for 
the races. 

Here, however, a hitch occurred. R-boat owners did 
not show the necessary willingness to separate themselves 
from their beloved craft for a week in order to see those 
craft raced by strangers. When one realizes the keen- 
ness of the competition among the R’s this summer, and 
takes into consideration the fact that the match had been 
arranged to take place right in the middle of the R-boat 
season at Marblehead, one can sympathize with the re- 
luctance of the R Class owners to surrender. It was 
pointed out, in addition, that it was impossible for the 
Eastern Yacht Club to secure four R-boats all equally 


Te years ago there was initiated an international 





good at all times; one would be a light ‘weather ghost, 
and another would be a heavy weather shark. The atti- 
tude of the Eastern Yacht Club was so frank and their 
desire for a good contest so sincere that the Canadians 
declared, “We will race in anything you’ve got, from 
punts to fifty-footers, for we know you are good sports,” 
and on this mutual understanding the match went on. 

The Eastern Yacht Club has a strong collection of 
special knockabouts, rating Class S, under the Universal 
rule, and all identical, a one-design class from the board 
of N. G. Herreshoff. This fulfilled admirably the re- 
quirements that the confestants should be boats of equal 
ability, so that victory should be a matter of skill on the 
part of the crews. It was unfortunate that the boats 
were of a special class which the visitors had never seen 
before, but that could not be helped. There are no 
S-boats of any kind around Toronto. 

The two Toronto crewseselected were: Skipper T. K. 
Wade and part of his famous Patricia battery—Messrs. 
E. P. Pipon, J. D. McWilliams, and Gordon Cassels, and 
Skipper Norman R. Gooderham, Harold Farncombe, 
Hugh Wilson, and Douglas Addison. Mr. Gooderham’s 
fine new schooner Yolanda had just been launched and 
was to be brought from Parry Sound, Ont., to her home 
port, Toronto, so Mr. Gooderham was unable to go to 
Marblehead, and his place as skipper had to be taken by 
Mr. E. K. M. Wedd, who had been selected to act as one 
of the judges. The vacancy in the judiciary was ably 
filled by that veteran member of the Royal Canadian 
Yacht Club, Mr. G. E. Macrae. The Eastern Yacht Club 
was represented by Mr. Henry A. Morss, who had already 
endeared himself to Canadians on the occasion of the 
contest two years ago. Mr. George Owen, of Boston, the 
well-known designer, was chairman of the board of 
judges. 

The Royal Canadians met with the utmost hospitality 
from the moment of their arrival. They were motored 
out to Marblehead from Boston by Commodore Morss, 
and the Eastern Yacht Club was entirely at their dis- 
posal. The Corinthian Yacht Club, just across the way, 
also threw open its doors and joined with the Eastern 
members in entertaining the visitors. 

The S-boats selected for the contest were Aminta, 
Stella, Sandust, and Reaper, differing in name and paint, 
but otherwise identical and in excellent trim. The dif- 
ference in paint was very noticeable, even more so than 
the red British ensigns or Stars and Stripes flown from 
the leeches of the mainsails of the competing craft. The 
variety of paint suggested the nickname “Rainbow squad- 
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ron” for the four competitors. Améinta was royal blue, 
with a white boot-top and red underbody ; Stella was pea 
green, white, and dark green; Sandust was pale blue, 
white, and pale green; and Reaper was white with a 
varnished waling and dark green underbody. 

The skippers drew for the boats by numbers the night 
before the first race, and the numbers were so arranged 
that there was a complete change of boats for every race. 
In the summary given it will be noticed that the skipper’s 
name is given with the boat in every case. Four points 
were given for first place, three for second, two for third, 
and one for fourth, the score going to the club. 

Not to prolong the agony unduly, the Canadians only 
scored a total of 24 points to the Americans’ 36 in the 
six races. At that they did not do so badly. None of 
them had ever seen an S-boat before. None of them had 
ever sailed on salt water. Skipper Wade’s acquaintance 
with the jib-headed rig used in these Marblehead knock- 
abouts was limited to a few days’ sailing in Marconi- 
rigged R-boats a week or so before. Skipper Wedd had 
never sailed with a jib-headed mainsail. 

In canvas handling the visitors seemed to be quite on 
even terms with the home yachtsmen. In starts the latter 
made rather the best showing—not that they got all the 
starts, but they hit the line with more steam and more 
precision, as a rule. One reason for this is that the 
Marblehead rule takes the time when the yacht’s mast 
crosses the line, whereas the Canadian rule takes the time 
as soon as any part of the yacht is across. It happened 
more than once that the Canadians thought their com- 
petitors were across too soon by a few feet, until they 
realized the margin between the boat’s stem and the mast. 


Skipper 
Philip Ben- 
son, Eastern 
Yacht Club, 
who won four 
firsts and two 
thirds out of 
six starts. 





All the starts were very snappy save the first. In this 
Skippers Wedd and Loring were recalled. Skipper Wade 
thought the call was for him and turned back, and there 
was general confusion. 

The Marblehead crews were: Skipper Philip Benson, 
and Messrs. Nicholas Potter, Cunningham Gray, and 
Livingstone Davis or L. M. Fowle, and Skipper Caleb 
Loring and Messrs. C. E. Cotting, Reginald Foster, and 
Robert Walker. The outstanding work of the match 
was the performance of Mr. Benson, the Marblehead 
skipper, who won four of the six firsts. Mr. Loring won 
the other two, and the sport between these Marblehead 
skippers was just as keen—and as friendly—as the con- 
test between the two international teams. 












Mr. Benson also got two thirds, and it was curious 
that when he was beaten he was sailing his own boat, 
the Reaper IJ. Mr. Loring won two firsts, one second, 
two thirds, and a fourth, Mr. Wade won two seconds, 
two thirds, and two fourths. Mr. Wedd won three sec- 
onds and three fourths. It was only natural that the 
contest should work out as a team battle, but there was 
never any pocketing or deliberate concentration upon one 
boat by two international opponents. Each skipper went 
after the man of the opposing side nearest him at the 
time, and in some races the pairs of opponents varied 
half a dozen times. 

The starts were off Marblehead rock, the great variety 





Skipper T. K. Wade and Canadian crew examining the lacing of the 
jib of the S-boat Aminta, to which they have just been introduced. 


of fixed courses used by the Eastern Yacht Club enabling 
the judges always to pick a fair course and avoid any 
flukes. The starting was commendably prompt, always 
according to schedule, at 10.40 a.m. or 2.40 p.M., and in 
spite of the variations of the weather, the finish times, 
as a glance at the records shows, had as much regularity 
as a suburban trolley service. 

The first race of July 22, as already noted, was marked 
by unfortunate confusion at the start, which permitted 
Phil Benson to make a clean getaway; but he won this 
race on its merits, apart from that. T. K. Wade, one of 
the Canadian skippers who had turned back, made second 
place at the finish, although he had been becalmed under 
Marblehead Rock by his unfortunate manceuver. 

The second race, July 22, had a brisker breeze, and the 
Canadians tied the score for the event, Wedd and Wade 
finishing second and third, winning as many points as 
Benson and Loring, finishing first and fourth. 

At different times in the two windward and leeward 
races of the second day, Canada stood first and second, 
but as the arm-chair philosopher justly remarks, it’s not 
how you stand during the race; it’s how you run across 
the finish line that counts, and the finishes were distinctly 
American victories. Benson won the morning race again, 
and Caleb Loring, bringing Sandust up from an appar- 
ently hopeless position in the windward work of the 
second race, scored again in the afternoon. 

Loring continued his good work by winning first place 
in the fifth race, with Benson third. This. made it im- 
possible for the Canadians to win the match on points, 
but when an outsider asked if they would go on with 
the hopeless contest, T. K. Wade, speaking for all the 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Firefly, a new 50-foot fast cruiser, owned by H. R. Demmert, of Philadelphia, and designed nd 
Corporation. She develops a speed of 16 miles per hour. 
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built by the Consolidated Shipbuilding 


Left — The en- 
closed bridge 
deck of Firefly. 


Right—The for- 
ward cabin, 
looking aft into 
the engine room. 








The after cabin of Firefly, finished in mahogany, is a most attractive and comfortable compartrrent. 








The Firefly, a 50foot Consolidated Cruiser 


entrance hatch to the forward cabin, all the joiner work 
being of mahogany, satin finish. A large ice box is on the 
starboard side with galley, sink and Shipmate range oppo- 


MONG the smaller power yachts of the cruiser type 
to be turned out by Consolidated Shipbuilding Corp. 
this year is this trim little ship named the Firefly, 49’ 11” 
over all, with a beam of 11’ and drawing 3’ of water. 
One of the most interesting features of Firefly is her 
after cabin. Here one finds a large compartment with 
two built-in berths on either side. Seats and back are filled 
with deep springs covered with blue velour, especially 
constructed with such exactness that there is no sugges- 
tion of a sleeping compartment for four. At the forward 
end a mahogany dresser with mirror over is arranged in 
the center. On one side of this is the toilet room, on the 
other the wardrobe. 
On the starboard side of the bridge forward there is an 


site. As shown in the accompanying photograph, there 
is an entrance to the engine compartment through double 
doors. 

Forward in this compartment, two built-in berths are 
arranged with Pullmans over, with a toilet room forward. 

The power plant consists of one 6-cylinder Model M 
150 H.P. Speedway engine developing a speed of 16 miles 
per hour. 

Firefly is owned by Mr. H. R. Demmert, of Philadelphia. 
Her advent adds one more boat to the growing fleet of fine 
pleasure craft hailing from the Quaker City. 


Star Class Ready for International Series 


The Star Class broke its own world’s record in the 
number at Larchmont Race Week, with 38 starters, and 
an average of 35 each day. The first ten to finish were 
Ace, Maia II, South Wind, Peacock, Themis, Dawning, 
Little Dipper, Sonny, and Vega. Iselin in Ace, took 3 
firsts, Corry, one; McHugh, one, and Elder and Reeve, 
one. 

Maia II, Churchill, took the $5,000 Lipton Trophy, 
sailed for off Santa Barbara last month. Shelter Island 
Race Week was won by Ladron, Bermingham, with Flash 
and Sayonara tied for second. They outsailed the Shelter 
Island one-design class and Shelter Island will build 
Stars next year. The following four fleets have finished 
their series and named their entries for the International 
Series, but there are other fleets who have challenged 
but have not yet named their representative. The first 
race starts September 1, and the racing continues until 
September 6. Southern California, California, Ben Wes- 
ton; English Bay, Stella Maris, Purvis; Narragansett Bay, 
Rhody, Gidley, and British Columbia Islands, Centaur, 
Alcock. 

Fourteen challenges are in, 10 are sure, 4 doubtful. 

Starlights, the official bulletin of the Star Class, has 
this to say about the importance of observing the racing 
rules: “Our new members must learn the rules. At 
Larchmont Race Week there was a wholesale disregard 
of the rules of overtaking, forcing an overlap at mark, 
not giving room and bearing down on the leeward boat. 
Fouls of this nature were too frequent to even attempt to 
check up. The thing was disgraceful. We have always 
had a reputation for clean sailing and for being expert 
skippers, but this has given us a bad black eye in the 
racing world. We regret to say that even some old 
timers, seeing that they could ‘get away with it,’ did the 
same thing. When called down, some of the new mem- 
bers asked men old enough to be their fathers, ‘If they 
owned the Sound,’ and more choice remarks. Now, 
while we are a democratic class and while we want to 
encourage boys, Star racing is both a man’s and a gen- 
tleman’s game and there is no room for such actions as 
one might expect on a back-lot ball field. Unless new 
members get down to business and learn the rules, and 
abide by them, they had better race by themselves or in 
another class. Experienced Star skippers are not going 


to risk their boats in smashing into a lot of youngsters 
Just to teach them the rules. 
such disgraceful disregard of racing rules again. . 


We do not want to see 
. . From 





now on, we protest any such violations. It is a crime 
to overlook them. If you do not know the rules—and 


many do not—stay in your own back yard until you 
learn them and don’t break up the sport of men who do.” 





Ace, Adrian Iselin, 2nd, won the series at Larchmont, taking three 
first places. 


A Minor Detail 


George Waters is tuning up the California. He starfed 
during Race Week. On the first day, while towing over 
to Larchmont, he kept saying he had forgotten something. 
He checked up on his equipment, but anchor, compass, 
life belts, etc., all were there. Suddenly when half-way 
over he remembered. “My God,” he said, “I forgot the 
boom.” 

Joy for All 


“Bill” Inslee gave more Star men a pleasant week at 
Larchmont than any one. It was an unwritten law that 
whosoever beat the World’s Champ should celebrate. 
On Saturday night, July 26th, sixty-two of the boys were 
given a chance when “Our Bill” finished 32nd. How 
have the mighty fallen! 
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. Race Week At Put-in-Bay 


Webleh hosen as Inter-Lake Representative for the Richardson @up Race 
By W. G. SHEEHAN 


FLEET of 168 yachts and nearly one thousand 
A yachtsmen from various ports on Lakes Huron, St. 
Clair and Erie met at Put-in-Bay, Ohio, to observe the 
thirty-first annual Regatta of the Inter-Lake Yachting 
Association during the week following July 13th. Boreas 
was in a most favorable mood and showed no partiality to 
light or heavy weather yachts, so the alibi family sought 
other excuses for the success or failure of their boats. 

Interest was, of course, at its zenith in the “R” Class, 
due to the fact that the series was an elimination race to 
pick the representative for the Inter-Lake Yachting Asso- 
ciation at the races for the Richardson Cup, to be sailed off 
Chicago on September 9th, 10th and 11th, where it is 





Start of Class K, Richardson Cup Cats. Left to right: Skat, 
Helen I1, Bobcat, Cappy I1, Helen 1, Gladys, Boboak. 


understood that Ogden McClurg’s famous “R” sloop Ariel 
will defend that trophy against all comers. 

Betting was about even on Detroit, ex-Alastor, sailed by 
Russel Pouliot, of the Bayview Yacht Club of Detroit, and 
Mebieh, sailed by “Hank” Wood, of the Cleveland Yacht 
Club, and results developed that the wise ones had the 
dope nearly correct. 

The other contenders for honors were Grayhaven, ex- 
Ruweida II, one-time famous catrig “R,” representing the 
Detroit Yacht Club; Clarice from Cleveland, sailed by 
“Sonny” Winton, and Rascal, ex-Lascar, an Owen-design 
double rudder and centerboard “R” rebuilt with keel and 
single rudder. All of the above were Marconi rigged. 
Two gaff rigged “R’s” were in the series, Neagha, L. 
Kurtzwarth, of the Bayview Yacht Club of Detroit, and 
Lakewood of the Port Huron Yacht Club, sailed by the 
veteran Joseph Gannon. 





First Day 

The first day, July 15th, found a light north to north- 
west wind blowing. Pouliot of Bayview put Detroit across 
the line almost with the gun and maintained his lead al- 
most to the first mark. Clarice, however, got a slant at 
the mark and took a lead which Detroit found it impos- 
sible to overcome. Clarice won by three minutes followed 
by Detroit, Grayhaven, Rascal, Mebleh, Lakewood and 


Neagha. 
Second Day 


Conditions on the second day were reversed. A wind 
approximately twenty-five miles an hour brought in a 
lump of a sea that made a real test of seamanship. Pouliot 
again put the Detroit over the line ahead of the fleet. He 
again held his lead to the first mark and was passed to 
windward by Mebleh of Cleveland on the second leg. 
Detroit went out to sea, while the Rascal and Mebleh 
chose the shore, thus splitting tacks. Mebleh maintained 
her lead to the finish. The standing of the race at the end 
of the second day was as follows: Detroit, 11; Mebleh, 
10; Clarice, 10; Rascal, 10; Grayhaven, 9; Neagha, 3; 
Lakewood, 3. 

Third Day 
A twelve-mile northeast wind favored the third race 


‘ and Pouliot again put the Detroit across the line followed 


by Rascal. Pouliot split tacks with the fleet looking for 
more air, but the Mebleh found a favorable slant and 
rounded the first mark thirty seconds ahead. The second 
leg was a run, and the third a reach with no change in 
positions. The points at the end of this race were as 
follows: Detroit, 17; Mebleh, 17; Grayhaven, 14; Rascal, 
14; Clarice, 13; Lakewood, 5; Neagha, 4. 

The series thus ended in a tie between Detroit and 
Mebleh which was sailed off in very light airs, Friday 
afternoon. This proved to be one of the most closely con- 
tested races ever sailed at Put-in-Bay and will be remem- 
bered many years by all who witnessed it. 

Mebleh was off to a good start, but Detroit passed her 
and had 21 seconds lead at the first mark. On rounding 
the mark both boats broke out spinnakers to starboard. 
Mebleh \uffed slightly and slowly overhauled the Detroit. 
With one mile to go on the second leg, Mebleh had De- 
troit blanketed and closed in. Detroit jibed and was imme- 
diately followed by Mebleh, beautiful canvas work being 
shown by both crews. After the jibe Mebleh passed the 
Detroit to windward, but Detroit luffed and blanketed 
Mebleh and at the second mark Mebleh jibed around the 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Leiv Eiriksson 
Something About the Ship Herself, and of the @ourse She is to Follow in the Wake of the Vikings 


By WiLtt1AM WasBuRN NUuTTING 


might begin. But this is the story of a ship, named 

after that restless, reckless, hard-driving son of the 
outlawed Eirik Raude—Erik the Red of Iceland. Spell it 
Leif Erikson, as the moderns do, if you like, but remember 
that he was the man who felt a fair wind behind him and 
saw unknown open water to the Westward and drove that 
long dragon-ship of his over the endless gray seas of a 
dim, hard, empty ocean to the shores of a whole new con- 
tinent—the first white man to touch America. We named 
our ship after him. 

It seems a long time since we came to Norway—we came 
to get a ship that should be worthy to follow the wake 
that the old Viking left behind him a thousand years ago. 
We have found the ship. We have fitted her out more 
completely than any ship of her inches afloat. We have 
driven her across open water; we have run under power 
through the most intricate of inside passages—in short, we 
have covered the coast of Norway from Lyngor on the 
South coast, where she was built, to Christiania and back 
again around the Naze to Bergen, with a bit of Sweden 
and of the Hardangerfjord to boot. And here we are in 
Bergen after a week devoted to final provisioning and 
countless last-minute preparations. Tomorrow we sail. 


LL = EIRIKSSON was a man’s name”—so a saga 


We found her hauled up on the rocks where she had 
waited under her wooden shelter for two years, on the 
mainland opposite Lyngér—and such a ship she was. We 
knew what a Redningskoite was—that staunch type of 
sailing life-boat that cruises off the coast of Norway in the 
winter time when the fishermen are likely to be in trouble 





” 





Caulking and painting the Leiv Eiriksson at Lyngor, Norway, where 
she was built and had been laid up for two years. 


and we have seen those fishermen also. We played with 
the idea of building such a boat, to the design of the late 
Colin Archer, who did so much to develop the type, and we 
had actually reduced one of his forty-seven footers with 
the intention of building and trying her out on our side of 
the Atlantic. Then we met Magnus Konow, one of Nor- 
way’s best amateur helmsmen, and our plans were changed. 
“There are plenty of boats, already built, in Norway,” he 
said, “Why not come and get one?” We came. 

Of course we would sail her back across the Atlantic, 
and what more suitable route than the track of the dragon- 
ship? Typhoon has looped the Atlantic between 50 and 30 
North latitude, but here was a route untraveled by any 
ship, so far as we know—certainly by no small one—since 


it was first sailed. This was the route for the ship we 
hoped to find. : 

Leiv Eiriksson is a 40-foot skoite—a double-ender, of 
course—of 1414 feet beam and six feet draft. She was 
built three years ago by Marcussen Brothers among the 
rocks where we found her, as an auxiliary fisherman, and 
had been converted to a cruising yacht. In place of the 
single-cylinder hot-head motor with which such boats are 
invariably equipped in Scandinavia, a two-cylinder Kelvin 
motor had been installed ; comfortable—almost luxurious— 
cruising accommodations had been provided ; a cutter rig 
with McGruer hollow boom and gaff, and sails of English 
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Leiv Eiriksson, in which W. W. Nutting is following the track of the 
Vikings, a thousand years behind. lying off the summer palace at 
Christiania. 


make, replaced the original ketch sail plan, and various 
other alterations already had been completed. 

But she is a skoite. The hull remains unchanged. The 
frames are double, sawed, of oak and pine, sided 8% 
inches, moulded 10 inches at the keel, and tapered from 
garboard to plank-sheer. Instead of the floor members 
with which we are familiar the lower portion of each frame: 
is composed of two natural knees which overlap on the 
keel, one from port and one from starboard. Between the 
sawed frames, which are spaced 24 inches, center to cen- 
ter, are smaller bent oak ribs. The planking is of 1% 
inch white oak, spiked and treenailed completely through 
the frames and the 1% inch pipe sheathing—oak trun- 
neled, mind you — but. then our twelve-foot Nordland 
dinghey is trunneled. To the intermediate bent frames 
the planking is riveted. The keel, stem, and stern-post, of 
course, are of white oak, as is the cabin trunk and carlins. 
The deck beams are almost as heavy as the frames and 
are reinforced by natural crooks. The clamps are 14 
inches deep by 2% inches thick, and the shelf members 
are 5 by 6% inches. 

The deck is of oiled pine. (And some time I want to 
speak more at length of the virtue of linseed oil, which is 
so generally used in this country as a finish for woodwork 
of all sorts.) It is in two thicknesses, of about 2 inches 
and | inch respectively, with a third thickness of ceiling 
fitted between the beams; it is caulked with oakum and 
payed with marine glue; it does not leak. - The cabin roof 
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is supported by 234 by 3 inch oak carlins; it is of 174 inch 
white pine; it is caulked with cotton and payed with white 
lead ; it does not leak. The sides of the trunk are of 134 
inch oak, rabbeted into a heavy coaming which is set on a 
4% by 4% inch oak’'stringer and faced on the interior with 
another band of oak; it does not leak. The rail—we should 
really call it bulwarks on a ship like this—is 21 inches in 
height, carried on oak stanchions 4 inches square, with a 
double oak cap 4 by 5% inches. In addition to the hawse- 
pipes, the oak of the cap is raised and fashioned into 
chocks forward and aft. One of Leiv Eiriksson’s most 
impressive features is the feeling of security that this 
noble barrier imparts, and the sense it gives you of being 
in the ship rather than on it. 

The deck is arranged as follows: The bowsprit comes 
through the top of the rail, well above the deck, and its 
keel is mortised into an oak bitt. On either side are sockets 
for a galvanized iron anchor davit, and just abaft the bitt 
is a Thomas Reid & Sons capstan with a wildcat for chain; 
there is a low oak trunk over the fo’c’s’le with a high hatch, 











The accommodation plan shows a lot of room for a 40-footer. 


built like an ordinary scuttle, except that it doesn’t scuttle, 
but swings up on hinges. 

The mast is stepped slightly farther forward than is dic- 
tated by the old rule of two-fifths of the water-line length 
from the.bow; it is ten inches in diameter. at the deck and 
carries an iron gooseneck band with cleats for halliards ; 
there are in addition oak pin-rails on the rail cap at either 
side in the way of the chain-plates. 

The cabin house is 12 by 7% feet, of the same height 
as the rail, which gives headroom of 6 feet 4 inches be- 
tween carlins; it is but slightly crowned and follows the 
line of the sheer. There are four dead-lights and a swing 
port-light in either side, and a square hinged hatch with a 
deadlight over the center of the saloon. The main com- 
panionway is covered with another of those scuttle type 
hatches. The only opening in the quarter-deck is the en- 
gine-room hatch; there is no cockpit. Most skoiter and 
pilot-boats have small and very deep steering cockpits, but 
this arrangement would ruin the splendid machinery hall 
in the stern of the ship, and would, moreover, with a 21- 
inch rail like ours, cut dreadfully into the helmsman’s 
view of the scenery. The curved oak tiller, slightly smaller 
than the bowsprit, comes in through an oval opening in 
the rail, with tackles on either side, a humanitarian heavy 
weather precaution. The tiller is 7 feet long and 5 inches 
square at the butt. Yes, we have a spare one, *Thwart- 
ship, under the tiller, we have placed a wooden deck-box 
which serves as a seat for helmsman. 

We had made, to our own design, a gallows frame for 
the boom, of which both Hildebrand and I are justifiably 
proud; it is a horseshoeshaped bow of steam-bent oak, 
3 inches square in section, capped with a plank which 
has a center and two wing notches for the boom, nicely 
mortised into the bow, and the whole presenting a con- 


tinuous curve without obstructions to foul the main sheet 
when jibing. 

I forgot the scuppers—so did the builder, or, to do him 
justice, he followed the fisherman practice of a half-inch 
cut-out in the rail for a third of the length of the ship, with 
auger-holes at the frames at bow and stern for drainage. 
We have enlarged the holes and shall fit two hinged free- 
ing-ports on either side, of a length equal to the distance 
between the stanchions, and half the height of the rail. 

Well, it is two o’clock in the morning of the Fourth of 
July. The city is very quiet. The southeast gale, which 
followed yesterday’s storm warning with such surprising 
promptness, has blown itself out ; the water is still and re- 
flects the masts of all the yachts and skoiter and drowsy 
anchored sjegter; the ferryman has gone to bed at last; 
the clouds have settled again on the tops of the mountains. 
An hour ago, it was growing dark; it is growing light now 
—our latitude is sixty and we are bound northwest. 

We have been sitting in the cabin smoking Mel Smith’s 
cigars ; I have tried to think how I could present the true 
and accurate aspect of this ship, when the analogies and 
the comparisons with things at home are so remote and un- 
satisfactory ; how I could convey a sense of our enthusiasm 
for her, and confidence in her, and her quality of complete 
security—like the log houses in the high windy valleys at 
the heads of the fjords. We shall sail this afternoon at six. 
There will be a heavy sea off-shore, and wind, and driving 
gray rain. 

From here we go to the Shetlands and Faroes and then 
to Reykjavik. We expect to go to the north of Iceland, 
rather than take the shorter but less interesting route along 
the south coast. This will put us over the Circle and be a 
lot more fun and our chances of good weather are as good, 
or better. It is doubtful whether we shall be able to get in 
to the east coast of Greenland. If we cannot, we shall 
follow the edge of the ice around to the west coast, where 
the Danish settlements are situated—and then home as fast 
as possible, probably via Battle Harbor and the west coast 
of Newfoundland. 

Next week, beyond the Faroes, or off Rifstangi, I shall 
sit down again in this cabin, in the midnight daylight, and 
write something of equipment and design and arrange- 
ments and rigging and behavior, and tell you something 
of what we are doing and how we are getting on, and from 
time to time I shall go to the hatch to see what sort of 
weather we are having and whether or not the seas are 
breaking aboard—and I will set that down, too. 

But right now—well, there is open water to the west- 
ward, and we are a thousand years behind. 





Long Distance Race for the Freeman Cup 


The race for the Freeman Cup, on Lake Ontario, 
marked the opening of the Lake Yacht Racing Associa- 
tion Regatta, which this year was held at Big Sodus 
Bay, N. Y. 

On Saturday, August 2, twenty yachts faced the starter 
off Toronto Island preparatory to the Freeman Cup race 
to Charlotte, N. Y., a distance of ninety-five miles. The 
types of boats entering ranged from the stately cutters 
to yawls, Victory class boats and the small “C” class 
sloops of the Royal Canadian Yacht Club. 

The yachts encountered light, variable winds for the 
first nine hours and were then heartened by strong head 
winds, which made very lively going. The first yacht to 
finish was Olympian, of the Rochester Yacht Club, the 
only class P yacht on Lake Ontario carrying the so-called 
Marconi rig. The Olympian was, however, disqualified 
for failure to carry a dinghy, so the race was awarded to 
Cara Mia, of the Kingston Y. C., which finished second. 

















Start of the Bayside-Block Island Auxiliary Race, enilibe 








a heavy black cloud which brought a shift of wind. 


Bayside-Block Island Auxiliary Handicap Race 


By KeNNETH STEPHENS 


HE fourth Bayside-Block Island Auxiliary Handi- 

cap starting on August Ist, again brought twelve start- 
ers to the line for the 225-mile race. These were Hutoka, 
Rambler, Sakana and Sagola, all veterans of three pre- 
vious races, the balance of the fleet being Amida, Dolphin, 
Marjorie, Sou’wester, Micco, Opal, Gemsbok and Sea 
Lure. 

The entrants were inspected and allotted their twenty- 
five gallons of gasoline, after which, in extremely light 
air, they worked down the bay to the starting line. Half 
an hour before the start, a new breeze came in from the 
South, and at six o’clock the fleet got away, all going over 
the line in a bunch and under sail with the exception of 
Dolphin, which used her power with the idea of rounding 
Stepping Stones Light as quickly as possible in order to 
ease sheets and get the full benefit of the breeze, a pro- 
cedure that was quickly followed by the entire fleet. 
Amida and Dolphin were the first to round, followed by 
Hutoka, and all immediately set light sails and settled 
down for the long drill to the Race or Gut. 

In an hour or so the breeze petered out, but about nine 
o'clock came in from the N. N. E. and throughout the 
night was of sufficient strength to warrant the discon- 
tinuance of power. At 4:10 a.m., Hutoka sighted Amida 
hull down astern, but saw no signs of any of the others, 





Hutoka, winner second prize. 





Sea Lure, the smallest boat in the race. 


and at 5:38 she passed out through the Race with Amida 
about three miles astern and Rambler visible astern of 
Amida. 

In the run under power from the Race to Block Island, 
Amida closed up the gap and both she and Hutoka round- 
ed the Island together, first one and then the other being 
ahead, with Rambler close after them. After rounding 
the southern end of the Island, at 10:48, the engines were 
stopped and Hutoka stepped out and established quite a 
lead ; but at 12:40 Amida was again alongside, and they 
continued in company throughout the afternoon, passing 
in through the Gut at 4:30 p.m., where they met Sea Lure 
on her way out. 

Back in the Sound, Hutoka left Amida astern, and at 
six o’clock the Rambler had passed Amida and the race 
became one between her and Hutoka, who had to allow 
her one hour and fifty-two minutes. Hutoka stood out 
into the Sound, anticipating a northerly shift to the wind, 
but in this she was in error, and Rambler, by a series of 
short hitches along the shore, was soon on even terms with 
her and finally passed her. At ten o'clock, Saturday 
night, they were together off Faulkners Island, Rambler 
crossing Hutoka’s bow by about one hundred yards, which 
was the last either saw of the other until after they had 
finished. (Continued on page 72) 


Rambler, winner of the long race. 
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Editorial 


Play the Game According to Rule 


_ are many racing yachtsmen who consider it 
unsportsmanlike to make protests and who overlook 
many infractions of the racing rules rather than get in- 
volved in a protest. This is especially true in one-design 
classes, or in class organizations where the members are 
known personally to each other and are racing against 
each other regularly. It is a point of view with which we 
cannot concur, and if it is carried to its logical conclusion 
will eventually lead to many abuses, as it is already doing. 
Elsewhere in this issue is a word of warning from the 
officers of the Star Class on this very subject. We have 
heard complaints from many other quarters as well. 

The racing rules as they stand to-day are the result 
of years of effort to cover every contingency that may 
arise in a yacht race ; to define a boat’s rights, and to safe- 
guard her in those rights. When one sails a race he un- 
dertakes to abide by those rules and he should be punc- 
tilious not only in observing them himself, but he should, 
as far as possible, make every other skipper feel the same 
obligation, even to the point of protesting if necessary. 
In yacht racing there are no referees or umpires to watch 
every move and the burden of protecting a boat’s rights 
and seeing that rules are observed, cannot and should not 
be put up to the regatta committee, who not only do not 
see the whole race, but who have many other duties to 
perform without watching for infractions of the rules. 
Their business is, primarily, to run the race. 

Invariably, when an organization has begun to overlook 
complete observance of the rules, and has let many minor 
infractions go without a protest, it has led to a growing 
disregard to all the rules—provided one thinks he can 
get away with it. Among men who know the rules this 
should not be tolerated. Among those who commit a 
breach through ignorance, their attention might first be 
called to the matter and thereafter they should be pro- 
tested for a repetition of the offense. The only way to 
learn the rules thoroughly is by being forced to observe 
them, or by paying the penalty of lack of knowledge. 

There is a strong movement in this country to get the 
youngsters interested in yacht racing. Happily it is suc- 
ceeding beyond our expectation. These newcomers should 
be taught to know the rules and to observe them, and the 
best way to do it is by the example we set them. So 
let’s get down to first principles and play the game as it 
should be played, by strict observance of both the spirit 
and the letter of the law, and don’t let’s “kid” ourselves 
that we can get along just as well and with less fuss 
by not doing so. 


Why Not? 


After watching this season’s racing we believe it would 
be doing a great service to yachtsmen if someone would 


issue an accurate wind chart of Long Island Sound. It 
would certainly save a lot of bad guessing and simplify 
the problems of the racing skipper. If anyone who raced 
at Larchmont during Race Week, has any reliable in- 
formation as to wind currents on Long Island Sound we 
would be glad to have him send it in and we will under- 
take the preparation of this important work. We under- 
stand that the same might apply to Marblehead. 


Prepare for Next Year’s Racing 


There are still a number of important events to be 
sailed off during September, but as the yachting season 
draws to a close it is, perhaps, not too early to say that 
the predictions of the Spring have been fully realized, 
and it has been the most active year afloat that the sport 
in this country has ever seen. Never have there been as 
many events scheduled. Never have they been as well 
supported, and never have as many people been personally 
interested in racing and cruising. There have been, in 
fact, almost too many important racing fixtures, in that 
they have overlapped, and racing men have been kept on 
the jump taking in all those they wanted to support. 
Starting in with Larchmont Race week, and ending up 
with the 6-Meter Series, owners of racing yachts have 
hardly had any time to do anything else. Which proves 
that the old adage about business interfering with yachting 
is not all fiction. 

We have reached a point, however, where new boats 
and new classes must be provided to take care of all those 
who want to “get into the game.” Many of the older 
classes are about played out, as far as the boats go, and 
unless there is considerable building during the next year 
or so, there is bound to be an eventual falling off in the 
number of racing yachts. Now is the time to plan for 
the future and it is to be hoped that some new classes 
can be put through for next year. 


United States to Attend Rules Conference 


At the forthcoming Rules Conference, to be held in 
London the latter part of October, the United States will be 
represented, unofficially. The purpose of the conference is 
to consider changes in the present International measure- 
ment rule, in anticipation of the formal meeting in 1925 to 
adopt such changes as may seem advisable. The New York 
Yacht Club has been asked to send “observers” to the con- 
ference in October and has accepted, though the person- 
nel of the American representatives has not yet been de- 
termined. This is a step in the right direction. We hope 
it may be possible at this meeting to lay the foundations for 
a future accord between the United States and the Euro- 
pean yachting countries on a common rule of yacht meas- 
urement, 






In the World of Yachting 




















CLIFFORD D. MALLORY 


T is difficult to know where to commence in describing the yachting “career” 
of Clifford D. Mallory, the recently elected president of the Yacht Racing 
Association of Long Island Sound. 


It may be that there are other sports as compelling as yachting, but if so, one 
cannot prove it by Mr. Mallory, for he and boats seem almost inseparable. As a 
racing skipper he has been prominent in many of the most important classes in 
this country. He was sailing “Banzai,” the N. Y. Y. C. 30-footer, in the early 
days of that class; for many years he raced in the 21-foot class in the “Cliphora.” 
Later, he owned boats in Class R and Class P, sailing the “Joyant” in the latter 
class in the memorable race for the Manhasset Bay Cup against Massachusetts Bay 
boats. He is a skillful helmsman, equally at home in small as well as large yachts, 
and last year he was a member of the American Six-Meter team that raced in 
British Waters, where he sailed the “Clytie.’ This year he, and his brother, 
Philip R. Mallory, are sailing “Mystic,” one of the “Fifties” which he purchased 
last year. Yet he is just as keen a cruising man, and in his yawl “Remar,” in 
numerous power cruisers and in lis more recent power boat “Bonnie Dundee,” 
he has cruised extensively along the coastand in the Gulf and West Indian waters. 
He is Vice-Commodore of the Indian Harbor Y. C., has long been a member of 
the New York Yacht Club and is a member of the Board of Governors of the 
Cruising Club of America. 
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The Annual Regatta of the Lake Yacht Racing 


Association 





By W. WinpDeEYER 


i dre 1924 meet of the Lake Yacht Racing Association 
has passed into history, marked as the most success- 
ful of its long record of regattas. Sodus Bay, N. Y., on 
the south shore of Lake Ontario, where the meet was 
held, is an excellent harbor, providing good anchor- 
age for the hundred or more yachts which gathered for 
three days’ racing, August 6, 7 and 8. 

The meet this year was held, the first time in many 
years, on the United States side of the lake, the course 
itself being laid in the open, outside of the harbor. The 
Rochester Yacht Club had charge of all arrangements, 
as the meet was held in their waters, and the manner in 
which it discharged its obligations and entertained the 
visiting yachtsmen has set a standard which will keep 
other clubs extended to equal at future regattas. The 
sight of the large number of yachts under way prepara- 
tory to the start was a sight long to be remembered and 
augured well for the future of the sport on Lake Ontario. 
To the older yachtsmen the disappearance of the stately 
cutters was particularly noted, the only yacht of this type 
present being the Medora of the Queen City Yacht Club, 
Toronto, owned by Churchill Brothers. 

The meets of the Lake Yacht Racing Association have 
always had a particularly happy atmosphere, in that they 
are international in nature and have been productive of 
many close and lasting friendships between the sailors 
north and south of the 49th parallel of latitude. 

The races on the opening day were held in a very light 
southerly breeze, the first division finishing in the follow- 
ing order: Satta, Queen City Yacht Club; Jroquois, 
Rochester Yacht Club; Alice, Crescent Yacht Club. 

Class P: Patricia, Royal Canadian Yacht Club; 
Stranger, Royal Canadian Yacht Club; Cara Mia, Kings- 
ton Yacht Club; Olympian, Rochester Yacht Club; Jtalia, 
Royal Canadian Yacht Club; Nutmeg, Royal Canadian 
Yacht Club. 

Yawl Class: Sylvia, Kingston Yacht Club; Temeraire, 
Bay of Quinte Yacht Club; Weno, Rochester Yacht Club. 

Class 20 ft. and under: Anona, Rochester Yacht Club; 
Chum, Royal Canadian Yacht Club; Tantrum, Rochester 
Yacht Club; Grayling, Royal Canadian Yacht Club. 

The second day of racing opened with a slashing north- 
wester and a tumbling sea. Most of the yachts carried 
full canvas, but on the weather leg had a little more than 
was good for them. - 

The first division started with Alice, Crescent Yacht 
Club; Saita, Queen City Yacht Club, and Jroquois, of 
Rochester Yacht Club. The going was rather heavy for 
Saita, and Skipper Christie, the veteran from Rochester, 
showed the way on the windward leg to the other boats. 
The Alice, under her schooner rig, made it interesting to 
the leader off the wind when she spread her big fisher- 
man. Jroquois, though finishing in the lead, lost to Alice 
on time allowance. 

In Class P there was a great battle, with six really good 
yachts in half a gale of wind and a big sea. Cara Mia 
and Patricia were in the lead and at grips all the time, 
Stranger and Jtalia next, battling it out, with the seas 
putting everything awash ; Olympian and Nutmeg, the next 
pair, both being light weather boats. Cara Mia made the 
weather mark slightly in the lead, followed by Stranger 
and /talia, Patricia had trouble with her jib and was 
nearly caught by Olympian and Nutmeg. Stranger caught 


Cara Mia at the end of the first round. After Cara Mia 
came Patricia, Italia, Olympian and Nutmeg. The next 
round the order was changed for a while, /talia leading, 
but the finish was in the same order as the end of first 
round—Cara Mia, Kingston Y. C.; Stranger, R. C. Y. C.; 
Patricia, R. C. Y. C.; Italia, R. C. Y. C.; Olympian, Roch- 
ester Y. C., and Nutmeg, R. C. Y.C. 

In the R Class, Nayada, of the R. C. Y. C., again found 
the heavy going to her liking, beating the second boat, 
Riowna, of the Toronto Canoe Club, by one minute, the 
rest of the class finishing in the following order: Huskie, 
Crescent Y. C.; Chiriya, Kingston Y. C.; Nirwana, Cres- 
cent Y. C.; Scrapper, Kingston Y. C.; Lillian E, R. C. 
Y. C.; Latonka, Crescent Y. C. Vivia, of R. C. Y. C., 
fouled Chiriya and dropped out. Wenonah, of Oswego, 
carried away a shroud and dropped out. 

In the 20-foot and under class, Grayling won a very 
close race from Tantrum, followed by Ptarmigan, Chum 
and Anona. 

In the Yawl Class, Sylvia again led her division, fol- 
lowed by Menemsha and Weno, both of Rochester. | 

The third and last day of racing brought with it a 
light southwest breeze, which was welcomed by the yachts- 
men after the heavy going of the previous day. As usual 
with the southwest wind, it proved flukey and veered as 
far around as northeast. 

In the first division, Crusader, the old Canada’s Cup 
boat, always a witch in light airs, came out and demon- 
strated her old-time ability, winning by three minutes 
from Saita, the rest of the class finishing in the following 
order: Iroquois, Seneca, Medora. Alice did not finish. 

In Class P the battle for first place again narrowed 
down to a battle between Cara Mia and Stranger, the 
latter finally winning by three minutes. Patricia, in the 
light airs, had to extend herself to beat Olympian for 
third place. /talia was fifth, with Nutmeg twelve minutes 
back. 

In Class R, Riowna, the winner of the George Cup, 
turned the tables on Nayada, winning by nearly four 
minutes, the rest of the class coming in as follows: 
Lillian E, Scrapper, Huskie, Vivia, Latonka, Wenonah 
and Nirwana, 

In the. Yawl Class, Sylvia made her third consecutive 
win, followed by Ripple, Temeraire and Menemsha. 

In the 20-foot and under class, Tantrum was an easy 
first, followed by Chum and Ptarmigan. 

In the final summing up of the meet, the championships 
for the year in the various classes went to: 

Ist Division: Saita, Queen City Yacht Club, Toronto. 

2nd Division: Stranger, R. C. Y. C., Toronto. 

3rd Division: Nayada, R. C. Y. C., Toronto. 

4th Division: Sylvia, Kingston Y. C., Kingston. 

5th Division: Tantrum, Rochester Yacht Club. 

The officers in charge of the regatta were: 

REGATTA CoMMITTEE: W. P. Barrows, Rochester Yacht 
Club; T. K. Wade, Royal Canadian Yacht Club; George 
Corbridge, Toronto Canoe Club; S. Vila, Royal Hamilton 
Yacht Club; L. E. Marsh, National Yacht Club. 

Jupces: L. G. Mabett, Rochester Yacht Club; D. Allan 
Black, Kingston Yacht Club; Dr. W. C. Borden, Crescent 
Yacht Club; J. F. Otis, Oswego Yacht Club; J. F. Wills. 
Bay of Quinte Yacht Club; T. A. E. World, Queen City 
Yacht Club; Charles Faxon, Rochester Yacht Club. 





The Cap'n and His Whiskers 


By MartTHA BANNING THOMAS 


a pink frill; if you are a man, a vizored cap lined with 

the same cordial hue. These simple preparations will 
establish for you the reputation of an able seaman. Pink 
lends a kindly glow to gills that persist in turning green, 
and eyes that grow dull and glassy. Even the skipper will 
land you at the end of an afternoon’s plunging and be none 
the wiser in regard to the incredible behavior of your “lit- 
tle insides.” 1 speak with feeling, for on the sail under 
discussion there were no pink sunbonnets to be had. 

Next secure your skipper! If you can find one with blue 
eyes, deep-set and keen, he will lend the correct tone to your 
sailing excursion—and very likely be of some help about 
the boat! But if, in addition to blue eyes, he has a nautical 
rim of white whiskers, noth- 


I: you are a woman, I would suggest a sunbonnet with 


cheerfully bobbing across the harbor. The sail sang. 
There was a soft, soothing cluck down underneath some- 
where, the wind hit us playful little bangs, and we sat re- 
garding one another in large satisfaction. 

Soon we began making those long-headed remarks about 
buoys, bells and lighthouses which amateurs always fling 
off so casually. We inquired about the harbor channels, 
we spoke of reefs, charts, shoals and squalls. A gentle 
gleam grew in the Cap’n’s eye, a kind of mellow indul- 
gence. And we were all the more determined to show him 
that though we were totally lacking in whiskers, and had 
not as yet acquired a roll to our gait, still we were mod- 
estly intelligent. 

The box of chocolates circled freely. We grew bois- 

terous and merry in the 





ing can mar your afternoon ok 
—that is in regard to proper 
decorations. Such a one 
was our good luck. Three 
landlubber ladies! And 
how carelessly we started 
forth on that golden after- 
noon! How the wind 
whisked among the willows! 
How it slapped at our hats! 
How we marched along the 
road sniffing the salt in the 
air! One of us was white 
and starched and crisp. One 
of us looked much too sensi- 
ble in brown homespun, and 
one of us advanced like a 
drum-major swinging a 
cane. And there was a box 
of candy, I believe. In fact 
I’m rather sure of it. For 
frankly there would be little 
to relate had we left that box 
at the hotel. 

After a hill, a jitney and 
another walk we came to 
the harbor landing. Of 
course you doubtless are 


acquainted with the loose “Suddenly a box of chocolates seemed about the last thing anybody 
ought to bring on a trip like this.” 


anatomy of those narrow 
boards built in such un- 
reliable sections; they rock up and down glibly as you 
walk out on them towards the boat. The usual array 
of spectators was gathered together to watch us depart, as 
is customary when people leave any place to go somewhere 
else. There were leggy boys with jingling pockets, pig- 
tailed little girls with round, interested eyes, three lanky 
youths devoted to cigarettes which chittered in their mouths 
at every syllable uttered (they never take the trouble to 
remove them), another man with a boat—and the Cap’n 
and his whiskers ! 

He looked as serene as a June morning, a corncob pipe 
in his mouth and a mild, welcoming look in his eye. It is 
hardly to be expected that a man who has sailed from 
Lapland to Peru will burst into active demonstration at the 
appearance of three landlubber ladies, howsoever much 
they desire a sail in his catboat. We were gravely handed 
aboard and we felt we had a skipper of gratifying pic- 
turesqueness. 

Getting off was simple: a word or two hurled at a boy 
on shore, a rope sliding loose from a knot, and we were 





exhilarating motion. We 
told amusing stories of 
pitiable cases of sea-sick- 
ness. We were regaled in 
turn by the Cap’n, who was 
generous in tales of wrecks 
and storms and whales and 
devil fish. About this point 
in our journey we noticed 
with twittery delight that we 
were scudding beyond the 
calmer waters of the harbor 
into the more restless arms 
of the sea. We tilted at 

- a violent angle and were 
obliged to resort to cleats in 
the bottom of the boat for 
bracing our feet. It was 
growing more nautical every 
minute, 

The wind sent the spray 
against our faces and spat- 
tered our shoes. We pri- 
vately considered ourselves 
steeped in a strong brew of 
daring adventure. The name 
of Morgan and of Captain 
Kidd rolled familiarly from 
our lips and we felt they 
had missed something in not 
knowing us personally. We 

were good timber for a reckless crew! 

We dipped and bowed and curtseyed and climbed mov- 
ing hills of green water. And not a quiver! Not a qualm! 
Not a shiver of apprehension! We longed for our city 
friends as witnesses of our extreme hardihood. “An’ I 
says,” broke in the even voice of the Cap’n about the mid- 
dle of a yarn, and bestowing an earnest glance upon the 
heaving, humping face of the waters, “an’ I says, ‘Madam, 
do ye for one minute suppose I would knowingly, know- 
ingly, I says, ‘put myself, my passengers, my boat in dan- 

er ?’ 9 

“ ‘No,’ she says, kinder gaspin’. 

“ ‘Well,’ I makes reply, ‘just calm yourself, madam.’ ” 

SpLasH . . . Wa.top! A gamboling wave shot over the 
bow of the boat and drenched our coats. 

“Was they any special time,” asked the Cap’n interrupt- 
ing himself, “was they any special time ye wanted to git 
back ?” 

There was a perceptible pause before we replied, still 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Seven of the Marblehead ‘‘R’s.”’ 


Left to right: Norsman, Hayseed VII, Opechee 111, Lightning, Momiji, Gypsy, Quiver. 





Mid-Summer Race Week at Marblehead 


Fine Racing by a Big Fleet in a Varied Line of Weather 


By LEONARD M. Fow Le 


yachtsmen of Massachusetts Bay as the annual 

Mid-Summer Week, a Mecca for every racing 
man from Cape Cod along the shore to the Ipswich Bay 
side of Cape Ann, while it did not come up to the figure of 
1923 when 1,411 starts were recorded, certainly was not 
lacking in variety of weather. There was everything 
handed out, from the flat calm to a whacking good sou’- 
wester that took salvage toll from among the racing fleet. 

Not in the memory of the oldest yachtsman of the har- 
bor has there ever been a week of so many thunder and 
lightning squalls at Marblehead. Usually a single squall 
followed by a good northwester clears up the atmosphere 
there. But that was not the case during Mid-Summer 
Week, when the breezes each day varied from between 
east and west through the southerly quadrant. 

The opening day of the week, Saturday, August 2, 
there was a nice light southerly air, then on Monday the 
wind was strong from the southwest. Tuesday it was very 
light from the southeast and all the classes finished only 
because short courses were in order, the first squall of the 
week coming after the racers had reached their moorings. 
The following day the breeze was moderate to light from 
the same quarter with short squalls the latter part of the 
afternoon. 

Thursday was the worst of all with a strong sou’wester 
and heavy chop with a very heavy squall breaking just as 
the last class was finishing. This strong breeze and sea 
played havoc with the racing craft, four being dismasted 
outside, and one other within the harbor, during the squall. 
This day 35 of the racing fleet, numbering 212, failed to 
cross the finish line because of one kind of an accident 
or another. 

The following day, Ladies’ Day at the Corinthian Yacht 
Club, the breeze was the lightest of the week, three classes 
failing to finish within the specified time limit, but there 
wasn’t a squall. Saturday, which brought the week to a 
close, was another rather light day with a little squall that 
caught the smaller craft sailing the inside courses, but was 
hardly felt by the larger craft outside. 


M ARBLEHEAD Race Week, better known among 


‘This race week, the most important for small craft of 
Massachusetts Bay, is carried through by three clubs, the 
Eastern, Corinthian and Boston. The two first mentioned 
give Mid-Summer Series of three races each with trophies 
in all classes awarded to those winning two races. The 
Boston, on the other hand, holds only one race with 
trophies offered in all classes. 

Throughout the week, for the first time this season, 
there was real competition in Class “Q” for the 25-raters. 
The showing of the four, Aquanno, Nor’easter II, Nituna 
and Spindrift, all with the exception of the Nituna can- 
vassed with jib-headed mainsails, was of great interest 
to all yachtsmen. The addition of the Spindrift, formerly 
J. P. Morgan’s Grayling, purchased late in July by Joseph 
V. Santry of the Corinthian Yacht Club, rounds out the 
‘class. 

The racing started with the event of the Eastern Yacht 
Club of Saturday, August 2, when, in addition to the 
regular championship classes of Marblehead, the three 
Yacht Racing Union of Massachusetts Classes A, B and 
K; the, Cottage Park 15-footers, Winthrop 15-footers, 
and a class of jib-headed mainsail 16-foot knockabouts 
from Squantum competed, making a total of 130 sail. 

Monday and Tuesday following the yachtsmen had 
their sport under the colors of the Eastern Yacht Club. 
All day Sunday there had been a steady procession of 
yachts coming in by Lighthouse Point from almost every 
port of Massachusetts Bay. Therefore, with the Quincy 
catboats, Squantum dories, Cohasset “O’s,” Wollaston 
Bay Birds, Manchester 15-footers and Nahant dories the 
fleet numbered 170 Monday and 185 Tuesday. 

The racing of Wednesday, held by the Boston Yacht 
Club, showed a fleet of 216 sail, with a total of 658 for 
the last three days under the auspices of the Corinthian 
Yacht Club. In addition, Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday mornings there were team races between “O” boats 
of the Cohasset and Pleon Yacht Clubs. This brings the 
total for the week up to 1,409, only two short of the 
1923 figure. 

The thirty-three classes that raced in the last four 
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events of the week included Bar Harbor 31-footers, Class 
“Q,” Class “R,” Herreshoff “S” knockabouts, Class =" 
Marconi rig, Class “I” gaff rig, Manchester 17-footers, 
Marblehead Class “O,” 25-foot Handicap Class, Class “A” 
Y.R.U., Class “B” Y.R.U., Class “K’ sonders, Class “X” 
dories, 21-foot Handicap Class, Stars, Cohasset Class “O,” 
Quincy Catboats, Winthrop 15-footers, Cottage Park 15- 
footers, Manchester 15-footers, Squantum Marconi Class, 
Wollaston Bay Birds, Alpha dories, Annisquam Cat Class, 
Annisquam Fish Class, Gloucester Midgets, Marblehead 
3ay Birds, Marblehead Fish Class, Pleon Y.C. Class, 
Hingham Mighty Mites, and Brutal Beasts. 

As the yachts had almost every condition of wind and 
sea at some time in the course of the week the percentage 
standing of the Marblehead championship classes for the 
seven races shows, as nothing else can, how close and in- 
teresting the sport was. 

Bar Harbor 31l-footers: Zara, .762; Indian, .667; Vera 
IIT, 524. 

Class “QO,” 25-rating: Aquanno, .714; Nor’easter II, 
680 ; Nituna, .650; Spindrift, 445. 


“é 


Class “R,” 20-rating: Gypsy, .792; Lightning, .750; 
Opechee III, .744; Quiver, 592; Hayseed VII, .503; 
Momiji, 472; Hilda, 407; Scapa, .268; Norsman, .236. 


Herreshoff “S” knockabouts; Reaper III, .934; Wid- 
geon, .636; Sandust, .628; Red Jacket, .588; Aminta, .569; 
Stella, .539; Cima, 488; Cheerio, 447; Swallow, 422; 
Boblink, .389; Beta, .319. 

Class “I,” Marconi rig: Louise, .778; Wanderer VII, 
750; Dorchen II, 676; Bonitwo, .579; Opechee, .503; 
Moslem II, 495; Speedy, 437; Answer, .130. 

Class “I,” gaff rig: Snipe, .962; Reina, .714; Mouse, 


Left—Opechee III, a 


owned by W. C. Mor- 
She was de- 
Burgess 
and Paine and was 
built in Norway. 


Right—The Bar Har- 
bor 31-footer /ndian, 
with Marconi 
She is owned by Wal- 
ter K. Shaw, Jr. 





- Nineteen of the thirty-odd Brutal Beasts, the Kindergarten Cl 


boat, 
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.687; Dorothy, .663; Mirage II, .556; La Chica, .5 
Rover, .355; Jane, .336; Normanal, .332; Acanthus, . 

Manchester 17-footers: Asteria, .871; Pawn, .7 
Kayak, .707; Belfay, .652; Ita III, 637; Tyro, .557; 
Evanthia, .555; Loon, .547; Jackanapes II, 503; Mah 
Jong, 459; Solitaire, 447; Debonair, 417; Amethyst, 
400; Shad, .391; Scofflaw, .387; White Wing, .325; 
Gadget, .212. 

Class “O,” 15-footers: Surprise, .933; Hoodlum, .931; 
Sunfish, 840; Tipler, .767; Worrit, .611; Tip Top, .584; 
Scrapper, 564; Periwinkle, .553; Bimbo II, .517; Ann, 
482; Barracuda II, 463; Piccalilli, 424; Sans Souci, 
405 ; Artichi, .373; Grayling II, .322; Toya, .307; Hard- 
tack, 316; Actaea, .278; Seneca, .225; Okeetee, .204; 
Kayo, .135; Breese, .077. 

Marblehead Bay Birds: Swift, 1.000; Flicker, .875; 
Lillian, .750; Larche, .429. 

Marblehead Fish: Angel Fish, .838; Barracuda, .807; 
Snail IV, .667 ; Flounder, .250; Amberjack, .183 ; Lobster, 
Pir g 

Brutal Beasts: Scooter, .834; Moby Dick, .742; Scud, 
138; Arrow, 730; Cyda, .651; Libby B., .646; Marilin, 
613; Cub, .612; Judy, .576; Panther, 562; Jazz, .543; 
Seal, .538; Wasp, .523; Speedee, 442; Little Dipper, 403; 
Dragon, .397 ; Slapjack, .322; Third Mate, .318; Hedge- 
hog, .301; Pollywog, .239; Flapjack, .227; Ripple, .219; 
Starfish, .211; Takin, .192; Goblin, .000. 


Trophy Winners 


Bar Harbor 31-footers: Eastern Y. C., /ndian, Walter 
(Continued on page 68) 
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The schooners off on the long race from New Rochelle to Halifax, Caroline (left), Northern Light and Lismore I. 


Celeritas and Caroline Win Honors in Halifax Race 
Unfavorable Weather @onditions Account for Slow Gime Pade in Long Ocean (ontest 


tides encountered around Nantucket Shoals, five 

craft—one sloop, one yawl and three schooners— 
finally completed the long 531 mile grind in the ocean 
race from New Rochelle to Halifax, run under the joint 
auspices of the Royal Halifax Yacht Squadron and the 
New Rochelle Yacht Club. Celeritas, a Larchmont Class 
O sloop with Marconi rig, owned by Karl Isburgh, was 
the first boat to finish, her elapsed time being 111 hrs. 19 
min. 15 sec. She won a hotly contested race from Revery, 
a New York Y. C. 50-footer with Marconi yawl rig, 
owned by L. V. Lockwood, by 50 minutes actual time, 
and had an allowance of 2 hr. 50 min. 19 sec. to spare. 

In Class D, the schooner Caroline, owned by Roger 
Young, was an easy winner over the schooners Lismore 
II and Northern Light, owned by T. A. Ensor, the latter 
boat being over a day behind Caroline, but getting second 
place in her class, beating the larger Lismore II on cor- 
rected time. She was, unfortunately, becalmed for some 
12 hours close to the finish line. 

Despite the unfavorable weather conditions, all hands 
reported having had an enjoyable trip, and were enthusi- 
astic over the reception tendered them by the members 
of the Royal Halifax Yacht Squadron and the citizens 
of Halifax in general, who received them with open arms 
and made their stay a pleasant one in every particular. 

The following account of the race by Paul Nevin, 
navigator of the winning Caroline, gives many interesting 
details and sidelights of the contest. 

The Race from Caroline 

The start was made in light southerly airs and these 
held all the way down the Sound and through to Nan- 
tucket Shoals. Monday morning found the Caroline a 
little to the eastward of Stratford Shoals with the yawl 
Revery and the sloop Celeritas, pretty well ahead, and 


BB ‘ses ence against calms, light head winds and foul 


the Northern Light and Lismore II, the competitors in 
the schooner class, about four miles astern, the Northern 
Light somewhat in the lead. We held a moderate easterly 
breeze and favoring tide through the Race. Under the 
lee of Block Island the wind headed a bit and the Caroline 
was set in toward Point Judith. Monday evening found 
us between Gay Head and Cuttyhunk, slatting in a ground 
swell and drifting more or less in circles around the Vine- 


| 
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The yawl Revery, formerly the 50 footer Harpoon, leading Celerilas 
across the starting line. 
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Regatta Committee on A. F. Masury’s Pep, following the Halifax Race 


yard Sound Lightship. At midnight we were abreast of 
the lightship and the turning tide worked us up toward 
West Chop. 

Early Tuesday morning a light easterly gave us a little 
headway and we spent most of the day beating through 
Vineyard Sound and over Nantucket Shoals. The North- 
ern Light was well astern of us now, standing in towards 
Woods Hole with practically no wind. The Lismore II 
was nowhere to be seen. The Celeritas and Revery were 
out of sight ahead, and we judged pretty well through 
Pollock Rip. 

At Cross Rip Light Vessel we could see the fog setting 
in over Nantucket. It drifted in rapidly and we made 
the rest of the run over the shoals in a thick fog. The 
tide was again favoring us and we swung into the “Slue,” 
hugging the black buoys on the south side of the channel. 
The wind was very light. We had barely steerage way 
and to windward of the Slue we could hear the tide break- 
ing on the shoals. It was too thick to make out Pollock 
Rip Light Vessel but we took our departure at 7:30 P.M, 
when the whistle sounded abeam, and headed E 34 N for 
Cape Sable, 212 miles away. We logged only six miles 


between 8 and 12 Tuesday night, and traffic seemed a 
bit too thick for comfort around the light vessel, with 
the tows and steamers and fishermen passing ahead and 
astern. We kept the fog horn going continually. 


Pru is ~ \ ' 
rasa \ 





Luke V. Lockwood, owner of Revery, at the wheel. 


Karl Isburgh and crew of Celeritas, winner in her class. 


After midnight the breeze freshened and Wednesday 
morning the fog lifted and we held a fine fresh breeze 
from S.S.W. that shoved Caroline along at 8 knots. In 
the afternoon the log gave us 41 miles in four hours. It 
was fine, open ocean sailing under full sail. Most of 
the afternoon the ballooner was carried and as the wind 
hauled more to the westward, the spinnaker was set. 





Roger Young (at wheel) and crew of Caroline, winner of Halifax Cup. 


The course had been said to pass about 10 miles to the 
southward of Brazil Rock, off Cape Sable, and Thursday 
morning good observations put us about 16 miles south 
and east of the Cape. The wind had lightened considerably 
and had hauled to W. N. W. On the chance of picking 
up an offshore breeze during the late afternoon and morn- 
ing we headed Caroline E. N. E. for Little Hope Island. 

The wind had practically left us by nightfall and we 
drifted off Iron Bound Island with hardly steerage way, 
under an overcast sky and with a light rain. It was only 
31 miles to Sambro Light, which is off the entrance to 
Halifax Harbor, but it was 10:30 Friday morning before 
we rounded the Island, with its high light. The wind 
was southerly and fitful, but enough to send us up into 
the wide entrance of Halifax Harbor with spinnaker set 
and everything drawing. We crossed the finish line at 
12:16 and dropped anchor under the lee of the break- 
water in front of the Royal Nova Scotia Yacht Squadron. 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Cappy II, a new boat built this year. 





sat 


Helen II, point winner of the Series. 








Helen III, the runner up. 


The Richardson Cup Race for Cat Boats 


HE second Annual Richardson Cup Race for Inter- 
Lake Cat Boats held at Toledo July 10th, 11th and 
12th, resulted in a victory for the team of the Detroit 


Yacht Club. The Richardson Cup was 
presented to the Toledo Yacht Club by 


Com. S. O. Richardson, Jr., for three- me 


boat teams of cat boats and replaced the 
famous President Taft Trophy. 


Three clubs competed this year: the ~ 


Edison Boat Club of Detroit, represented 
by Helen I, Aimee and Parmachee Belle; 
the Detroit Yacht Club by Helen II, Skat 
and Boboak; the Toledo Yacht Club by 
Helen III, Cappy II and Jester. 

These boats are all built to the restric- 
tions of the Inter-Lake Cat Boat class, 
which provide for open class racing. They 
are all 22 feet long overall and carry 270 
square feet of canvas. The class has been 
actively raced for close to twenty years, 


during which time the rules have remained |_ 


unchanged. 


II are new boats this year and the entire 
fleet, with the exception of Parmachee 








The Skat, Boboak, Helen III and Cappy ~~ 


L. K. Wood, skipper of Helen J]. 


Belle, designed by C. D. Mower, and Cappy JI, designed 
by Henry J. Gielow, were designed and built by R. A. 
and R. W. Luedtke. The Aimee, Jester and Helen III 


are Marconi rigged, the balance of the 
fleet gaff rigged. 

The first race, on Thursday afternoon, 
over a triangular course, was sailed in a 
fresh westerly breeze, averaging 22 miles 
per hour, and gave the little fellows rough 
going, most of the fleet carrying double 
reefs. The race resulted in an easy win 
for the Parmachee Belle, the oldest boat 
in the fleet. Helen IJ finished second, and 
Helen I third. In this race the Detroit 
Yacht Club entry, Skat, had the mis- 
fortune to rip her sail on a mark which 
put her out of the race. 

The race Friday morning was run over 
a windward and leeward course, 1% 
miles to the leg, twice around, a total of 
six miles. Helen III found the ten-mile 
breeze to her liking and won easily. Helen 
II again finished second, with Helen I 
third. 

(Continued on page 65) 








































































































First Race ___ Seconp. Race Tuirp Race Total | Total 
_ FORE: OT Posi- | Points Tae | oom | Poines Time | oo | Points on. | a. 
D.Y.C. |Helen IT Wood 1.17.33] 2 | 8 {1.39.25| 2 8 1.20.57] 2 | 8 24 
D.Y.C. |Skat Luderer | Did |not finjish 1.43.05, 5 | 5 [1.23.52] 5 | 
D. Y. C. | Boboak Fors 1.26.17, 7 | 3 1.43.58] 6 4 1.22.33] 4 | 
T.Y.C. |Helen IIT |Luedeke |1.24.49 6 | 4 (1.35.55) 1 9 1.20.53] 1 | 
T. Y.C. |Cappy II King {1.29.58} 8 | 2 (1.40.16 4 6 |1.24.37) 7 | 
T.Y.C. | Jester Darlison {1.21.10} 4 6 |1.44.59} 8 2 {1.23.57} 6 | 
E. B.C. |Helen I Ross 1.19.53} 3 7 1.39.37| 3 oa Ss 
E. B.C. | Aimee Gibson 1.23.06 5 | 5 {1.44.30 3 /1.28.05] 9 | 
E. B.C. |Parmachee Belle\Wilde 1.16. 19} l > 1. 19) 9 1 |1.24.56} 8 
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Accommodation plan of proposed Class Q racer, showing amount of room to be had in a boat of this size. 


Plans of a Moderate Priced Class Q Yacht 


[4 the recent discussion regarding changing the Uni- 
versal Rule in order to produce, first, a boat that will 
not cost a prohibitive amount and, secondly, one of more 
universal appeal to the cruising man, the main change 
proposed, to accomplish this, was limiting the draft to such 
an extent as to produce a centerboard boat. 

There is little necessity for this on Long Island Sound, 
as practically all the clubs are located in bays or harbors 
where a draft of up to eight feet can be safely carried. As 
this is over the limit of a Class P yacht, which is about as 
large as anyone would expect the average cruiser to be, 
there seems little, if any, necessity for limiting yachts of 
this class or smaller. There are, of course, some harbors 
where the water is so shallow as to require a centerboard 
boat, but they are so few as to hardly warrant changing 
the present rule in order to get a shoal boat and, except in 
localities where the depth of water is so shallow as to 
necessitate it, each year sees fewer centerboard boats built. 

Without going into the merits or disadvantages of such 
a boat it is exceedingly doubtful if a sufficient number of 
yachtsmen could be induced to invest their money in this 





Two sail plans showing gaff and Q 
jib-headed mainsails for 
\ Q yacht, designed by F. W. 


oeller, Jr. - hg 


type of craft to build enough boats to even prove out the 
good or bad features of such a movement. 

However, merely refuting certain claims, without offer- 
ing constructive suggestions, detracts rather than enhances 
the value of such a discussion and tends to confuse the 
real issue, namely, an honest endeavor to promote the 
building of new boats which will have sufficient accommo- 
dation to appeal to the ultimate cruising owner, at a not 
too excessive first cost and a corresponding relatively high 
second hand value, 

There are several features which tend to increase the 
cost of the present day racing yacht without in any way 
counting as enhanced value to the cruising man. One of 
these is the use of mahogany for planking, another is hol- 
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Lines of proposed Class Q oad designed by Fred W. Goeller, Jr. 


low spars and still a third is the use of Monel metal and 
diagonal strapping: 

There are still afloat examples too numerous to mention 
of boats without any of these expensive features that are 
giving entire satisfaction as cruising boats and also for 
racing—as evidenced by the racing record and popularity 
of the New York Yacht Club 30-footers. 

With this thought in mind and with a view to proving 
that the cost could be reduced below the average prices 
generally furnished, F. W. Goeller, Jr., of New York, has 
drawn up a complete set of plans and specifications and 
obtained estimates from three of the best boat builders in 
the vicinity of New York. These bids are all within the 
limit set by several yachtsmen who contemplated building 
last year so that, unless for other causes, there is no reason 
why a new one-design class is not feasible and should not 
make its appearance on Long Island Sound next year. 

Referring to these plans, which appear herewith, the 
outstanding feature is conservatism. The whole effort has 
been bent on producing the most wholesome boat possible, 
and the elimination of all unnecessary costly features. The 
boat was designed to fit in Class Q, and the principal 
dimensions are: 44’-9” long over all, 30’-O” water line 
length, 10’-0” extreme breadth and 6’-6” draft. 

With the same water line length but with longer ends 
and greater breadth, they would have more room than the 
popular 30-footers. Some criticism may be heard of this 
breadth, but that it is not excessive is proved by a com- 

(Continued on page 71) 
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A 40-foot Day Cruiser 


The plans which we show here are of a 40-foot Day 
Cruiser of a rather unusual type designed by Ralph E. 
Winslow of River St., Atlantic, Mass., for Mr. C. Chester 
Eaton, of Brockton, Mass. Day cruisers of a good turn of 
speed are very much the vogue just now. 

The motor is a 6-cylinder 414” x 6” Scripps of 50 to 65 
h.p. which gives a speed of 12 to 14 miles an hour. 

Forward is a large motor room and berth for the 
engineer. Amidships is a bridge over 10 ft. long, fully 
protected by a shelter on the forward end and sides by 
glass windows which open, and a permanent roof. On the 
bridge are two large settees and room for chairs. Below 
it are the fuel tanks of 140 gallons capacity. The after 
part of the boat is given over to a good cabin with full head 
room, two extension transoms, two clothes lockers, a 
bureau, a large toilet room and a complete but small galley. 

The arrangement seems almost perfect for a small day 
cruiser, the bridge being so located that the view ahead or 
on either side is unobstructed and the cabin is large and 
comfortable. The galley is accessible so that meals may 
be served in either the cabin or on the bridge. 

The dimensions are: length over all, 39 11”; _ 

-5”; beam, 10’ 1”; draft 2’ 10”. 
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Outboard profile of a snappy 40- foot deg cruiser designed for C. Chester Eaton in R. E. Winslow. 
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Accommodation plan of 40-foot day cruiser, designed by R. E. Winslow and described on preceding page. 


A Twin-Screw Diesel -powered Yacht 


With the growing tendency towards Diesel power in 
moderate sized and large yachts, the plans of a 122-footer, 
from designs by William Gardner, which are published 
herewith, are worthy of close study. The yacht was de- 
signed for a Baltimore yachtsman, in competition with a 
number of plans from other naval architects. She was to 
be a steel vessel, capable of extended cruising and with a 
fair turn of speed. 

The plans show an exceedingly handsome profile, with 
a long deck house and straight sheer line. The house and 
the pilot house on top of it do not in any way spoil her 
proportions or detract from her appearance. Her dimen- 
sions are: length over all, 122 feet; load- 1 
line, 115 feet; beam extreme, 22 feet, and 
draft, 6 feet. For power, two 150 H.P. 
Winton Diesel engines are specified and 
shown in the plans. These are located 
amidships. 

The arrangement below is well worked 
out, In the deck house are the dining 
saloon, a large main saloon or living-room, 
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A Class T, 15-Rater for Racing 


Since the letter from Arthur Wendell appeared in 
YACHTING last winter advocating the revival of small open 
class racing, we are pleased to note that several of these 
boats have been designed and are building, or are to be 
built. 

The latest of these plans to be brought to our attention 
are those which we reproduce here. They are from the 
board of C. C. Hanley, Quincy, Mass., who for years has 
been turning out fast boats. His centerboard racing boats 
are known by reputation all over the United States. The 
present boat, however, is a keel craft built to Class T (15 
feet) the smallest class provided under our Universal 
Rule. 

She is a likely looking little craft, with every mark of 
speed in her lines. The sections are beautifully turned, the 
water lines are easy and she looks like a real. little boat. 

Her dimensions are: length over all, 25’ 6”; load water 
line, 18’; beam, extreme, 6’ 9”; draft, 4’ 9”; sail area, 360 
square feet. 

Frankly we would like to see this little class encouraged. 








and the owner’s stateroom with bath. Be- [oR 
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A twin-screw Diesel-powered yacht 122 feet long, designed by William Gardner, N. A. 
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- Lines and sail plan of 18-foot 
4 ai water line sloop, rating in Class 
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The boats will give fine open class racing if enough can be / 
built, and the cost is not excessive, from $1,500 to $2,500 / 
or $2,600. Why not take hold and boost our rule by getting 

up an open class of these boats, from the boards of our \ 
naval architects ? f™~ | 


A 21-o0t Power Yacht Tender 
Here are the plans of a snappy little 21-foot sedan 
yacht tender that will appeal to the owner of a fam. 
large yacht looking for a fast, able and roomy small boat, / 
or to the man who is looking for a good all-round runa- 
bout. She was designed by Fred S. Nock, Inc., of East 
Greenwich, R. I., and is of the more or less conventional 
type. She has a sharp entrance, liberal run of floor and | ia Mi | 
plenty of bearing aft, in order to prevent squatting. She / / | 
is planked with mahogany, finished bright. The upper / | i 
strake is finished with a cove and fitted with half oval brass / 
to prevent chafing. | aes 1] 
The owner’s cockpit aft has three transom seats lightly ri SR Sener 
constructed setting on turned stanchions and equipped with SE x sre me 
Kapoc filled cushions, > ines ~ a =. 
This launch is powered with a 16 h.p. 4 cyl. af cas ae 
Kermath engine fitted with bulkhead controls. 
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2 > T, designed by C. C. Hanley for / | 
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A handsome little 21-foot power,tender, with a 16-H.P. Kermath engine. She is from designs by Fred S. Nock, Inc. 
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HERE has been a lot of dope spilled recently about 

the relative efficiency of different shaped rigs and 
sails, and some clever arguments advanced to back up the 
different theories. But the mere fact that there is still 
plenty of room for argument proves that we don’t know 
it all—not by a jugful. But we’re gradually learning— 
slowly, perhaps, but learning nevertheless. The 6-meter 
crowd on the Sound are constantly experimenting, with 
the closest kind of competition by which to judge results. 
Then at Marblehead the Class R crowd are doing the same 
thing, with the assistance of Professor Wagner, of Bos- 
ton Tech, who, with the backing of a prominent Eastern 
yachtsman, is experimenting with every conceivable kind 
and shape of sail, under all possible conditions. It is 
whispered that any momentous discovery which Prof. 
Wagner may make will be kept under cover until after 
the next series of races for the America’s Cup, so that we 
may have the jump on our English cousins in the coming 
contest for the premier trophy in the yachting world. 

* * * * * 


It’s mighty seldom that you hear of a British yachts- 
man building to an American design, so I'll pardon “Bill” 
Deed if he stripped half the buttons off his vest when the 
news filtered through that that w. k. English sailor, the 
Earl of Hardwicke, would build one of Bill’s Pals, the 
plans of which appeared in the June issue of YACHTING. 
In fact, I’d forgive Bill even if he found it expedient to 
buy a new hat! 

* * * * * * 

In the June number Charlie Mower donated as interest- 
ing and illuminative a comparison of the American and 
British rating rules as has ever been published, showing 
that when all is said and done, the two rules produce a 
startlingly similar boat. And, so far, no one has appeared 
to refute Charlie’s diagnosis. 

But stop! Since Charlie wrote his article, some new 
Class R boats have appeared at Marblehead which shoot 
the dope full of holes. A few years ago, a normal, fast 
“R” was about 38 ft. over all, 24 to 25 ft. waterline, al- 
most 8 ft. beam, with generous freeboard. The new craft 
are 40 ft. or more over all, about 25 ft. waterline, less than 
7 ft. beam, with greatly diminished freeboard. Long, low, 
skinny, with practically no cabins. 

Bad enough for an “R” ; but stop and think what a “P,” 
“Q” or larger boat would be if designed proportionally. 
Fast, yes. But is this the type of boat we want? Not 
unless we want racing machines pure and simple. For the 
wholesome boat, with fair beam, moderate overhangs, 
good freeboard, and reasonable room below decks, 
wouldn’t have a chance against the skinned-out freaks 
which our present rule seems to be developing. 

So, if we send any representatives to the Rule Con- 








ference abroad this winter—which I sincerely hope we 
do—it behooves these delegates to gaze hard and long 
at the latest craft designed and built under our own Uni- 
versal Rule, that they may be ready to plug up the holes 
and co-operate with our cousins across the sea towards 
formulating an International Rule which will produce not 
a racing machine, but a fast, yet wholesome, boat, with a 
decent amount of room below decks—a boat which will 
be an able, comfortable cruiser or day sailer after her 
racing career is over. The sooner we get such a rule, the 
better off all hands will be. 
* * * * * * 


Last year Alain Gerbault, the daring Frenchman who 
sailed the little cutter Firecrest across the Western Ocean 
single handed, almost lost his ship—and his life—because 
his main shrouds gave way. This year, in the Bermuda 
Race, Northern Light came to grief in the same way. 
And there are numerous other instances, all due to the 
same cause—the two shrouds, instead of having individual 
splices at the masthead, are made in one piece, looped 
around the masthead and seized together with wire seizing. 
It’s the seizing which parts, not the shrouds. The seizing 
method is simple, easy, cheap and dangerous—it loses 
races and endangers the boat and crew. The two-splice 
method is not quite so simple, not quite so easy, and not 
quite so cheap—but a darn sight more reliable. I know 
how my next boat’ll be rigged. How about yours? 

* ok * * * 2k 


A captain and his chief engineer, tired of endless de- 
bating on which one of them the ship could more easily 
dispense with, decided to change places for a day. The 
chief ascended to the bridge and the skipper dived into 
the engine-room. 

After a couple of hours the captain appeared on deck 
covered with oil and soot. 

“Chief!” he called, “you'll have to come down here at 
once. I can’t make her go.” 

“Of course you can’t,” said the chief, “she’s ashore.” 

* * * * * * 


Why is it that someone doesn’t get out a satisfactory 
binnacle light for small craft? Almost invariably they are 
execrable affairs. The electric variety are out of commis- 
sion half the time on account of short circuits, burned out 
bulbs, corroded connections or weak batteries. The oil 
burners can be depended upon to blow out in any kind of 
a breeze, or to smoke, soot up and expire peacefully in no 
breeze at all. Rotten affairs, all of them. Some day I’m 
going to build an oil burner that will work. It will be 
freely, yet carefully, ventilated—both top and bottom. 
And it will have a chimney. For how long would the old 
parlor lamp burn without a chimney? Those are the two 
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big factors, mates—ventilation, and a chimney to induce 
a proper draft and protect the flame. If some sagacious 
manufacturer will do a bit of. experimenting along these 
lines, he’ll hit the bull’s-eye without an undue expenditure 


of ammunition. And when he does, I’ll be at the head of 
a mile-long line of customers, willing and anxious to pay 
a fair price for a glow-producer which will actually do 
what it’s supposed to do. 
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Saving the Charles W. Morgan 


Editor YACHTING: 

Considering your editorial on the old Morgan, which 
was run in the same issue as my whaleship story, I 
thought you would be interested to hear, if you haven’t 
already, that there is a movement on foot to preserve the 
bark. A group of New Bedford people have offered to 
buy the ship, put her in good shape, and present her to 
the city. 

Much wrangling over this followed, through the press 
and around the old whalemen’s hangouts, but the most 
recent development is that the New Bedford Park Board 
has voted to accept the gift, provided the donors will de- 
liver her in perfect condition to them, which, I venture 
to prophesy, will cost the donors something. Also the 
city. One group, composed mainly of practical whalemen 
and headed by Captain Benjamin Cleveland, opposed the 
acceptance on the ground that it would cost the city some 
thousands of dollars a year to keep her afloat and in such 
condition that she would be suitable for visitors. 

Probably the most practical suggestion I have heard 
yet is that a basin be dug for her alongside the Marine 
Park, which is now under construction on the south side 
of the Fairhaven Bridge. The ship would be run into 
this basin and then concrete poured into it until she 
rested in a solid bed, with a few inches of water over the 
concrete. This would cost something in the first place, 
but would definitely eliminate the otherwise necessary 
annual towing to the Somerset Railway, hauling out, and 
repairs which the old vessel would require to keep her 
visible above the surface of the river. Nothing noticeable 
has been done yet, however. 

By the way, the Charles W. Morgan nearly went up 
in smoke on the night of June 30, when the Nantucket 
steamboat pier got afire and the Sankaty was destroyed. 
A carload of hay piled on the dock burst into flame about 
ten in the evening and the upperworks of the Sankaty 
caught. All hands jumped overboard, but no towboats 
could be got out in time to pull her into the stream. 
With every porthole and window belching fire, the San- 
katy burned her mooring lines off and drifted out across 
the river. You couldn’t have steered her any straighter 
for the Morgan, tied up on the Fairhaven side, in spite 
of the ebb tide and the very light northerly wind, both 
of which should have taken her down the harbor. 

By the time she got across her upperworks were pretty 
well gone. The Fairhaven fire department was on the 
job, and when she came near enough they turned five 
streams of hose into her. She brought up plumb along- 
side the old bark, blazing like a torch, bow to bow. The 
Morgan was pretty well blistered, but the hose streams 
sank the steamer before any material damage was done 
the bark. There is nothing left of the Sankaty but the 
hull and a few iron uprights. Witiram H. Taytor. 
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Glad to Send You One, Mate 


Editor YACHTING: 

YACHTING for July failed to make a landfall on this 
part of the coast. Possibly the new Rum Navy saw the 
reference to “cork screws” and “anti-Volstead parties” 
’neverythin’ in the ads of Rigg and Haddock, or perhaps 
her compass went on the blink; but whatever may be the 
cause she is long overdue and grave fears are entertained 
for her passengers and crew. Can you make up the loss? 

I do not wish to lose a single copy, and in cases of loss 
en route I will gladly pay for the supplied number, as I 
can’t afford to miss a single number. 

My 1923 volume looks like, or worse, than Roger Gris- 
wold’s cat, Gilbert, ever dared to look, owing to a roaring 
comber which pooped the lighthouse tender’s longboat 
the day I was moved to this station, and which soaked 
everything I owned in God A’mighty’s world but my 
guitar, my family Bible and my chewing tobacco. My 
tobacco was in my suitcase and my Bible was in the watch 
pocket of my trousers. They, with my guitar and me, were 
on shore—missed the tender, thank the Lord! 

But every number was dried out carefully, and the 
leaves pried apart, and every one has been re-read twice 
since I came here. Hence my anxiety for the July 
number. ' 

Pidgeon Point Light Station, Cal. Crypr A. Wy ie. 





It Pumps While You Sleep 


Editor YACHTING: 

Every time I decide to spring on the world a wonder- 
ful new discovery I find that I am the last man on earth 
to think of it; but, on the chance it has not occurred to 
some, I mention a wrinkle which rather pleases me. 

I have an auxiliary yawl with a 2-cycle motor and a 
clutch between motor and propeller. Aft of the clutch I 
put in a Wilcox Bilge pump, working with a gear on the 
shaft, which may be disengaged. I did not figure it out 
this way, but I find in practice I have a pump whether I 
am running under power or sail. If under power I merely 
throw the pump into gear; if under sail I put the pump in 
gear and release the clutch, when the propeller spins and 
pumps out the bilge, and I am willing to bet that even 
the “bugs” who have been having such an awful time 
about letting propellers spin will be willing to let one 
spin for half an hour rather than crawl up in the forecastle 
of a small boat, lug out a 6-foot hand bilge pump and 
balance themselves on the cabin while they use it. 

I could improve the bilge pump. It seems to me that if 
the cylinder and plunger were made of larger diameter and 
the pump geared back, it would be more efficient and less 
noisy, but it has done all the pumping that has been done 
on my boat this year and I ought not to complain. 

Detroit, Mich. R. A. Bett. 
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EDWIN. LEVICK Yawl FILATONGA 


rigged with Wamsutta 
J. LINTON RIGG, owner 


“T have never had a better 
suit of sails” 


J. LINTON RIGG, owner of the Yawl 
Filatonga, writes us that, “The sails which 
Ratsey made for me this year of Wamsutta 
Duck have been admired by every one who has 
seen them. I have never had a better suit of 
sails on any boat and I do not think I have 
ever seen a better suit on any other boat.” 


Mr. Rigg’s unqualified approval of Wam- 
sutta Yacht Duck is gratifying, but not 
surprising; for it voices the feeling of the 
many leading yachtsmen who have used it. 


Wamsutta Yacht Duck is made from the 





best grade, long staple Egyptian cotton. 
Closely woven—firm textured—thoroughly 
seasoned —it has met every test of actual 
service. 

Write for a sample of this duck which is 
the choice of such skippers as Rigg, Alden 
and Atwater. 


Made in all weights for boats 
of every size. 


HOWE & BAINBRIDGE 
220 Commercial Street, Boston 
Distributors 


WAMSUTTA YACHT DUCK 


Made in America for American Yachts 








WAMSUTTA MILLS, New Bedford, Mass., Founded 1846.— RIDLEY WATTS & CO., Selling Agents, 44 Leonard St.,N.Y. 
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The new 35-foot power cruiser recently launched by the Gordon Boat Building Co. for Charles M. Trunz. 


An Attractive 35-Foot Power Cruiser 


NE of the new cruisers of the late summer is a 
35-footer owned by Charles M. Trunz, of New 
York, and launched last month from the yard of her 
designer and builder, The Gordon Boat Building Company. 
The Gordon Cruisers have always been noted for their 
good looks, and the graceful profile and underwater lines 
of this boat simply ease off her rugged and husky build, 
which is evident at a glance. This particular boat is 
powered with the 6-cylinder Scripps engine and has a 
cruising speed of over 10 miles per hour, which can be 
maintained all day and which can be pushed up to 14 
miles. She has just returned from a hard two-days’ trial 
trip, covering over 240 miles, on which she met some 
exceptionally nasty weather off the coast and gave an 
excellent account of herself. 





The roomy cockpit, protected by a standing awning, 
and the large afterdeck are features of the Gordon boat. 
The interior cabin arrangement gives an exceptional 
amount of room below and has proven most satisfactory 
in all of the regular Model B boats built by this company. 
The two feet additional length over the older models 
gives surprisingly more room than one would imagine. 
There is a large main cabin with wide transoms ~— 
backs that swing up, making upper and lower berths; 
well-equipped toilet-room, and a fine galley and large 
refrigerator, together with numerous lockers which give 
plenty of stowage space. 

The dimensions of the new boat are 35 feet long over 
all, 9 feet 3 inches beam and 3 feet 3 inches draft. 


The Cockpit of the 
new Gordon 35-foot 
cruiser allows plenty 
of room for dining 
lal fresco 
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MACKINAC RACE 
Won by Carpenter Sails and Equipment 





Linen and Manila Yacht Rope, 
Life Rafts, Bathing Rafts, 


Marine Hardware 


























SARI 
Designed by Cc. Y. C. **R’’ Class Ben Carpenter, Jr. 
J. G. Alden Winner Mackinac Cup Owner and Skipper 


GEO-B-CARPENTER & Co. 


SAIL MAKERS AND RIGGERS 
202 West Austin Avenue, Chicago 
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J. B. Kelley, of the Diablesse, Denies Report of 
Associated Press 


Editor, YACHTING: 

My attention has been called to an Associated Press 
dispatch purporting to be an interview with some friends 
of mine in which I am accused of claiming the Bermuda 
Race on the wild grounds of having finished before any 
other boat got down there and then having cruised around 
the islands and returned after the fleet was in, and been 
relegated to last place. 

At first, I thought someone was having a josh at my 
expense until I saw the story. Then I realized there was 
no play about it. It was either a malicious lie or simply 
the dream of a feeble-minded reporter. It was so bad 
I debated the advisability of stirring up such rank mud 
with a denial. But there is another side than the fact 
that that story brands me as a squealer and a liar. It 
takes the credit away from the victors and it impugns 
the quality of performance of the Bermuda judges. This 
last phase of the matter is even worse than the first be- 
cause it would be impossible to run off a sporting event 
of any nature with a lighter or surer touch than the Ber- 
muda race was handled from start to finish—and well 
after the finish, when the hospitality and graciousness of 
the Bermudians was of a sort that makes the memory of 
it remain fresh and pleasant. But the first phase is pretty 
sickening for me, as well as for the winners. 

As a matter of fact I don’t yet know who the judges 
in Bermuda were. By the time I met them they were 
a part of the cordial hosts in Hamilton. They were not 
at the finish line because the race was over except for 
Northern Light and Diablesse, both of which had gone 
astray. 

I did say to friends of mine that we went by the 
Island in the haze shortly after daylight on Thursday 
morning and gave as authority for the story a well-known 


Bermudian who said he saw us from the lighthouse on 
St. Davids and figured out that we had won in our class. 
But it never occurred to me to say we were the first boat 
down because the big yachts and the Memory had all 
arrived the night before. Our navigation, which must 
have been first-class until we were within ten miles of the 
finish, suddenly blew up with a loud report and we went 
dashing madly away in all directions until we had cir- 
cumnavigated the island. We probably never should have 
found the island had it not been for the Northern Light. 
When we met her we were sailing northwest and her 
gallant crew lined her rail and gave us a cheer because 
they thought we had finished and were going home. This 
was just before sundown on Thursday. Even after that 
I had to return almost to first principles to get my navi- 
gator to admit we might be wrong. We eventually ar- 
rived at the finish line to be informed by the pilot that 
everything but Northern Light was in and that it was re- 
ported that we must be on the reefs somewhere. 

I will pay the Associated Press one thousand dollars 
when it produces the friend or friends of mine to whom 
I said that I had claimed the race, that I was the first 
boat down or that I crossed the finish line before six 
o’clock Friday, or to whom I said anything except that 
I had rotten hard luck in my navigation after the little 
old schooner had done so well and the crew had been 
so sporting. And everybody down there told me just 
exactly that themselves. 

Had I dreamed for an instant that that story had been 
broadcasted and was being taken seriously by anyone, I 
should have denied it before. The men I know in yacht- 
ing will know I launched no such story, and people I 
don’t know will simply have to take my word for it. 
I hope this is not too late to take the curse off and that 
you can broadcast this as thoroughly as the imaginary 
interview with my friends was broadcasted. 

JouHn Bartram KELLEY. 
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; HENRY B. NEVINS, Inc. 


City Island, New York 


YACHT BUILDER 
and 


WINTER STORAGE YARD FOR YACHTS 
Builder.of 6-Meter Yachts Firefly, Grebe, Clytie, Priscilla, Viva, Heron, Madcap, 
Dauphin, Hawk, Ingomar, Natha 
Gold Cup Contestants ‘‘Miss Columbia’’ and ‘‘Baby Bootlegger’”’ 
Every Facility for Taking Care of Yachts During the Lay-up Season 
Special Attention to Overhauling for Southern Cruising 
Some of the advantages we offer yacht owners are: 
SPECIAL LOCKER BUILDINGS—Entirely devoted to the storage of yacht inventory, with indi- 
vidual rooms for each yacht. Also sail loft, spar shed and riggers. 
THREE SETS OF MARINE RAILWAYS 
COMPLETE WOODWORKING PLANT—This department performs every kind of work on yachts 
built of wood. 


WELL EQUIPPED MACHINE SHOP—Gas engine experts have charge of the overhauling and installa- 
tion of marine motors. 
GOOD ANCHORAGE—Clear water and excellent harbor facilities in front of yard. 
CONVENIENTLY LOCATED—Absolutely clean surroundings—no coal dust, smoke or soot. 
HOLLOW AND SOLID SPARS 
Fire insurance rate lowest of any yard in vicinity of New York. 





















































| The Lake Shore Drive Hotel 


Chicago 


aN ss During your next visit to Chicago, you 
- ee la ae 3 will appreciate a hotel home amid the 

fs WISP = best surroundings, with a view of the 
~- lake, within five minutes of the theater 
and shopping district, yet surrounded 
by the restful quiet of a noiseless neigh- 
borhood. 


Here is one of America’s finest hotels. 
Single or double rooms—and_ beauti- 
fully furnished apartments. 
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The rates are moderate—the cuisine 
unexcelled. Write for illustrated book- 
let. Your reservation will receive 
prompt attention. 


181 LAKE SHORE DRIVE 
mea% CHICAGO ™i™ 


Wu. A. BuEscHEer, Manager, formerly of 
the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, New York 
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All Set for Eagle Cup Model Yacht Race 


The Inter-Club Races for The Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
Perpetual Trophy for Model Yachts will be held under 
the direction of the Model Yacht Racing Association of 
America, on Sunday, September 14, 1924, on Flushing 
Bay, off the clubhouse of the Central Park Model Yacht 
Club, Flushing, Long Island. 

The conditions and new deed of gift under which the 
races are to be held were published in the July, 1924, issue 
of YAcutinc. Any recognized model yacht club in the 
United States or Canada may enter a team of three boats 
in Classes B, C or D, with handicaps between the different 
classes. Three heats will be sailed on Sept. 14th, each one 
mile in length. 

Three yachts from the Prospect Park Model Yacht Club, 
three yachts from the Central Park Model Yacht Club and 
three yachts from the Boston Model Yacht Club will be at 
the starting line and, in addition, three “C” class boats 
from Montreal, Canada, are expected. 

It is hoped that entries will be received from the Mont- 
clair, Newark, Detroit and Washington Model Yacht 
Clubs also. 


Ship Model Society Plans Winter Exhibition 





vessels, or designing and building them, proposes to hold 
an exhibition this winter on a much larger scale than in 
the past. The two previous successful exhibitions were 
limited to vessels owned by members of the society. It is 
planned to have the forthcoming exhibition include all good 
models obtainable, with special attention to those designed 
and built by the exhibitors. 

The Society would like to hear from any one having 
such models. For particulars and conditions upon which 
models will be accepted for exhibition, write to Henry B. 
Culver, Secretary of the Society, at 36 West 44th Street, 
New York City, describing what you have, and if possible 
sending a photograph of the model. 


Celluloid or Pyralin for Templates 


Referring to the interesting article by Thomas Darling 
on How to Build a Sailing Model, in the April number, 
I would like to add that anyone can greatly facilitate the 
taking off of the lines and improve the accuracy of the 
work by using celluloid or pyralin for the templates. 

I have used these for years in mechanical or other draw- 
ing. The celluloid should be thick enough to stay flat, but 
not too thick, about 1/16”, I should say. ‘This can be cut 
with a shears, and the edges whittled with a knife and 






































Wamsutta Log Books 


When the entrants in this year’s 
Bermuda Race checked in at New 
London for inspection by the com- 
mittee, each and every skipper was 
presented with a splendid log book, 
handsomely and durably bound with 
Wamsutta Duck-—a present from the 
Wamsutta Mills, whose product is 
fast finding favor with both racing 
and cruising yachtsmen. These books 
were greatly appreciated by all hands, 
the pages being admirably arranged 
for a yacht log and appropriately 
bound for the hardest kind of serv- 
ice. On the cover of each book was 
printed the name of the yacht and 
owner, 

The Wamsutta people were the 
recipients of many congratulations on 
their choice of such a fitting gift to 
the entrants in the Ocean Race 
Classic of 1924, 





Sales and Charters by R. M. 
Haddock 


Roger M. Haddock, Naval Archi- 
tect and Yacht Broker of New York 
City, reports the following transac- 
tions during the month of July: 

The 99’ houseboat Siesta chartered 
to Clinton Gilbert, of the New York 
Yacht Club, for the balance of the 


season. 
The New York Yacht Club 30- 





The Ship Model Society, whose members are interested 
in collecting miniature reproductions of old time sailing 





footer Fiji IJ, sold for Lucien T. 
Warner, of the New York Yacht 
Club, to W. D. Flanders, of Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Flanders will use the 
Fiji IJ on Buzzards Bay this summer 
and next season will race her on Long 
Island Sound. 

The Pequot “R” sloop Anita, sold 
for George P. Granbery, of the New 
Rochelle Yacht Club, to R. S. Sterl- 
ing, of Galveston, Texas. Anita was 
shipped to Galveston by steamer, 
where there is considerable interest 
being shown in sailboat racing. 

The Victory class sloop Naviator, 
sold for Morgan Grace, of the Man- 
hasset Bay Yacht Club, to Melville 
R. Smith, of the same club. Mr. 
Smith is racing Naviator in the open 
regattas on Long Island Sound. 

The class “R” Sloop Avis, sold for 
Vice-Commodore Amos L. Dodge, of 
the New York Canoe Club, to Dr. 
W. D. Cutter, of the Riverside Y. C. 

The Victory class sloop Blackbird, 
sold for Charles W. Atwater, of the 
Manhasset Bay Yacht Club, to Win- 
ston Carter, of Galveston, Texas. 





Vedette Arrives from Abroad 


The new steel seagoing yacht 
Vedette, designed by Cox & Stevens 
for Frederick W. Vanderbilt, of the 
New York Yacht Club, arrived at 
New London, Conn., on the morn- 


finished with a file or sandpaper. 


—E. W. M. Baltey. 


Of Interest to the Skipper 


ing of August 4th, having made a 
fast passage of eleven days from 
Plymouth, England, despite some 
heavy weather encountered en route. 

Vedette was built by Burmeister 
and Wain, Copenhagen, Denmark, 
and is in every sense a seagoing ves- 
sel, built to Lloyd’s highest classifica- 
tion. Her dimensions are: L.O.A., 
158’ 6”; L.W.L., 148’; Beam, 26’; 
Draft, 11’. She is powered with two 
500 H.P. Diesel engines of Bur- 
meister and Wain make, and has a 
cruising speed of fourteen knots, 
with a cruising radius of 6,000 miles. 





Jeffery’s Glue is Still Going Strong 


L. W. Ferdinand & Co., of Boston, 
well known for years as the manu- 
facturers of Jeffery’s Marine Glues, 
are constantly receiving unsolicited 
praise from satisfied users. The fol- 
lowing letter from H. A. Dalrymple, 
Haverhill, Mass., is a fair sample: 

“In regard to your method of mak- 
ing boats leakproof, I am more than 
pleased to advise you that I had a 
boat that all my friends said was no 
good except for firewood. I made 
it leakproof with unbleached cotton 
laid in your Jeffery’s No. 7 Black 
Soft Quality Marine Glue, according 
to the directions in your white book- 
let, and I now have a boat practically 
as good as new and that will last for 
years.” 
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Gordon Specialized Cruisers 


Designed primarily to meet the ex- 
acting requirements of the real dyed- 
in-the-wool cruising man, the line of 
Gordon Specialized Stock Cruisers is 
meeting with the success which it 
well deserves. The Gordon Company 
always has orders in advance, and 
after several years of production, 
now finds that old customers who 
started with the original 35-footers 
are coming back, for the newer 46- 
footers, conclusive evidence that they 
were thoroughly satisfied with their 
original purchase. 

Gordon Specialized Cruisers are 
sensible, seagoing craft, designed to 
give all the pleasure, comfort and 
satisfaction possible. Strongly built, 
thoroughly seaworthy and dry in 
hard going, they have easily driven 
lines and a “yachty” appearance 
which always attracts favorable com- 
ment wherever they are seen. 

The Model B, 35-foot boats, are 
the most popular model, being just 
what the average yachtsman wants 
in a one-man boat. They are fast, 
able, economical to operate, and can 
go anywhere within reason. They 
are powered with either Kermath or 
Scripps motors, of from 35 to 60 H.P. 

Model C is the shallow draft boat, 
36-ft. long, and drawing but 16 
inches of water. This craft, though 
designed primarily for Florida and 
other shoal water, is a handsome, able 
boat in all respects, with a fine turn 
of speed with a 60 H.P. Scripps. 

The Model D, 46-foot boat, is a 
larger edition of Model B, and, fol- 
lowing in the wake of her smaller 
sister, is making an enviable reputa- 
tion for the Gordon Company. This 
model is equipped either as a single 
screw boat with 60 H.P. Scripps, or 
as a twin-screw craft with two 60 
H.P. Kermaths. 





Why Labor While Cruising? 


Yachtsmen who still insist on the 
daily labor of shining brass are ’way 
behind the times, according to Ed- 
ward Smith & Co., manufacturers of 
Escolac, the new “Salt Waterproof 
Lacquer.” Once coated with Escolac, 
brass work keeps its original luster 
indefinitely, in fair weather and foul. 
One of the latest reports received 
relative to the efficiency of Escolac 
is Of a ship’s bell which traveled from 
New York to Jacksonville and return, 
having been sprayed with salt water 
most of the time, and arriving back 
in port as bright as when it started. 
No more worry about your bright 
work getting tarnished. Just get a 
can of Escolac, and your troubles are 
Over, 

a it once and see for your- 
self. 
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Are you the lucky 
one in five? 


Not if your gums bleed easily 
Check Pyorrhea with Forhan’s 


Pyorrhea, destroyer of teeth and health, plays no 
favorites. 

Dental records show that four persons out of every 
five past 40,and thousands younger, too, are 
Pyorrhea’s victims. 

Heed Nature’s warning—tender, bleeding gums— 
before it is too late. 

Better still, stop Pyorrhea before it strikes by 
regular visits to your dentist and by brushing your 
teeth twice daily with Forhan’s For the Gums. 
Forhan’s For the Gums, if used in time and used 
consistently, will help prevent Pyorrhea or check 
its course; keep the gums firm, the teeth white, 
the mouth healthy. 


There is only one tooth paste of proved efficacy 
in the treatment of Pyorrhea. It is the one that 
many thousands have found beneficial for years. 
For your own sake make sure that you get it. 


Ask for, and insist upon, Forhan’s For the 
Gums. At all druggists, 35c and 6oc in tubes ¢ -_. 


orharys 


FOR THE GUMS 


More than a tooth paste— 
it checks Pyorrhea <= p/\\_, 
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RJ-Forhan DDS © 
Forhan Company | 
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A reputation built on the foundation of ripe exper- 
ience gained in rendering faithful service to four 
generations of travelers—on a fleet which in the 
matter of construction, magnificence of passenger ac- 


commodations, and management remains unexcelled. 


The World’s Fastest Passenger 


Service de Luxe 


Weekly from New York to Cherbourg 
and Southampton by 


AQUITANIA BERENGARIA 
MAURETANIA 


Other services to Cobh (Queenstown), Liverpool 
—to Plymouth, Cherbourg and London — to 
Plymouth, Cherbourg and Hamburg — to 
Londonderry and Glasgow. Boston to Cobh 
(Oueenstown), Liverpool, etc., by large, luxu- 
rious new oil-burners— FRANCONIA, SAMARIA 
LACONIA, SCYTHIA, CALIFORNIA, TUSCANIA, and 
CAMERONIA; also superb cabin steamers at 


lower rates. 





SPECIAL WINTER SAILINGS 
To EGYPT and the MEDITERRANEAN, 
WEST INDIES, etc. 








25 or 
Broadway — 
New York — 

Agencies 
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New Jersey Paints Are Popular 


New Jersey paints and varnishes, 
manufactured by the long-estaBlished 
firm of the New Jersey Paint Works, 
Harry Louderbough, Inc., Jersey 
City, N. J., are even more popular 
to-day than ever, as evidenced by the 
following testimonial from Franklin 
G. Wright, Captain of the State Po- 
lice steamer, Protector, of the De- 
partment of Safety, Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts: “Having used 
your paints for years on various 
wooden and steel vessels, it gives me 
pleasure to state that they have given 
such satisfaction that I am using 
them on the new Massachusetts State 
Police boat, Protector. The unvary- 
ing quality and wearing properties 
of your products, together with the 
fact that you make a specialty of 
manufacturing paints to suit the vari- 
ous conditions to be met with on the 
water, make it a very easy proposition 
for one to select the brand necessary 
to use for any particular purpose on 
a vessel.” 





The Cap’n and His Whiskers 
(Continued from page 45) 
very carelessly of course, “Oh, we 
thought two hours would be about 

right.” 
He drew out a fat silver watch and 
consulted its face with reflective in- 


tentness. “Better turn about now, I 
reckon. Hard a lee!” And we 
ducked. 


I confess that it was about this 
time that I began to philosophize 
about the sunbonnets. Suddenly a 
box of chocolate seemed about the 
last thing anybody ought to bring on 
a trip like this. It was hardly the 
occasion. A thin, wavering mist 
swam before my eyes ; my hands were 
dead things irrevocably separated 
from the rest of my body; my spine 
seemed all marrow and no bone. I[ 
became abysmally silent. 

How those green mountains of 
water toyed with us. They rolled 
like lazy giants waking from a nap. 
They bumped us over their shoulders 
with insolent ease and went on to 
repeat the operation with other small 
craft like ours. The crawl of the 
foam made me dizzy; the slant of the 
mast was as the slant of my stomach. 
I felt the Swiss chard I had for lunch 
listing ominously and interfering in 
a bumptious fashion with the choco- 
late pudding. Perversely, my mind 
grappled with the one combination of 
food which always affects me in a 
violent way on land or shipboard: a 
thick, healthy apple pie with drifts of 
whipped cream smothering it in a 
snow bank! No thought could have 
been more disastrous. 
I gulped. 

I clamped my jaws. 
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I prayed. 

This is approximately the way that 
catboat gamboled along: 

00—oo— o00—o00— 

00— 00O— o00— 00— 
o00o— oo— WUMP!! oo— 
oo—WALLOP !!! 

Oh, ye willows with the wind in 
them! Oh, ye hard rocks on shore 
built solidly for men’s legs to walk 
upon ! 

Everybody was singularly quiet— 
all save the Cap’n and his whiskers. 
He rambled garrulously on and the 
gentle gleam in his eye deepened into 
hardly concealed amusement. Per- 
haps he understood landlubber ladies 
better than we supposed. 

I began to wonder weakly which 
was the most propitious point to bid 
bon voyage to the Swiss chard and 
the pudding. However, hatred of 
ridicule, coupled with a remaining 
shred of pride, contrived to conquer 
that ill-behaved combination. I land- 
ed intact. 

But the minutes prefacing that 
landing stretched themselves into elas- 
tic ages. After an infinite amount 
of time employed in tacking back and 
forth across the harbor (advancing 
by inches and retarding by miles!), 
land we did. The Cap’n handed us 
ashore with the same fine courtesy 
with which he had introduced us into 
his boat, not forgetting to remind us 
about taking the chocolates. We said, 
generously, that we wished he would 
keep them for himself. He gave us 
a grave “Thank ye, ma’am” and re- 
frained from adding the expected 
comment—which we deserved. 

After gazing vaguely about and 
swinging sideways on our “pins,” we 
sighted rocking chairs on a near hotel 
piazza. These we appropriated. But 
I may add that none of us rocked— 
that is, not to the naked eye. Slowly 
a general confession seeped from our 
souls about our joint and respective 
feelings while cavorting with the 
waves. They said, of course, that I 
looked the greenest. But they could 
not see themselves ! 


The Richardson Cup Race 
(Continued from page 50) 

The Saturday morning race was 
sailed in a moderate southerly air of 
about 12 miles over the triangular 
course. Helen IJI assumed.the lead 
early in the race and was never head- 
ed. Helen II and Helen I repeated 
their former performance, finishing 
second and third respectively. 

The consistent performance of last 
year’s champion, Helen IJ, won her 
first place in the series. The new 
Marconi rigged Helen III, although 
winning two of the three races, placed 
second, and Helen I, winner of the 
Taft Cup in 1922, was third.—R. A. 
LuprKeE. 
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Shaving 
Mug 
Zz Anthology 


rack. Del always said that every man should 
forget about business once in a while and 
get acquainted with his family, so he loafed 
around the Commercial House all day Sun- 
day swapping stories with Proprietor Luke 


Nading and the Sabbath-bound drummers. 






Del Riker only used his shaving mug— 
the one with the locomotive on it—every 
other Saturday night, when he came home 
from off the road to spend Sunday with the 
missus, so Sliver Niles kept it handy and 
within easy reach on the lower shelf of the 


Do You Shave in 
Pullmans or Hotels? 


If any one man appreciates Barbasol more than 
another, it is he who lives most of the week in a 
traveling bag. 

He carries the simplest yet the most efficient shav- 
ing kit in the world—a razor, a tube of Barbasol, 
and perhaps a strop. 

He has no shaving brush to rinse out and pack when 
it is still damp, for Barbasol is spread on with the 
finger-tips. 

He has no need for after-shaving lotions or talcum 
powder, for Barbasol leaves the face smooth and 
cool without them. 

In crowded Pullman washrooms, he does not linger 
over the washbow!l while others fret and wait their 
turn. He merely washes his hands and face there 
before moving aside to spread Barbasol on his 
wet face and to shave. 

He shaves with fewer and more even strokes, in half 
the time, and with hot water or cold. He has no 
soap to tease into a skin-drying lather. He wastes 
no precious minutes over the tedious rub-in. 

He just shaves, quickly and without razor ‘‘pull,”’ 
and revels in the shaves he gets. 

For Barbasol holds each hair erect for the razor’s 
edge—this lather cannot do—and softens the 
beard as well. 

Barbasol is sold by druggists in 35 and 65 cent tubes, 
or a trial tube is yours for filling out the coupon. 


a. Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
I want to give Barbasol 


va fair trial. Herewith find ten 


no soap no brush _-” sess tm 
norub-in |. 
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FROM THE UNPUB- 
LISHED MEMOIRS OF 
CAPTAIN KIDD 


“From the American barque we se- 
cured but little in spoil save a rare trea- 
sure in the shape of a SHIPPEMATE 
Stove. This we transferred aboard 
to the very greate joy of my crew 
—they being somewhat peevish and 
surly of late by reason of the poor 
means of cooking provender on our 


shippe.” 


SHIPMATES 


are made only by 


THE STAMFORD FOUNDRY COMPANY 


STAMFORD, CONN. 
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The New York Yacht Club Cruise 
(Continued from page 32) 


Cloud, Ohonkara and the little Mab. It took the leader 
28 hours and 26 minutes to sail the long course. Carolina, 
Vice Commodore George Nichols, with Sherman Hoyt 
and Butler Duncan aboard, sailed a fine race and not 
only took the prize in her class, but annexed the Commo- 
dore’s Cup for sloops as well. Jrolita, E. Walter Clark, 
won the Commodore’s cup for schooners and was first 
in Class D. Vagrant, won in her class; Queen Mab, in 
Class E; Raccoon, formerly the schooner Zahra, now 
owned by F. D. M. Strachan and rigged with a Marconi 
main, beat the Venture and Fame in the smaller schooner 
class. C. B. Seeley’s Shawara won a close race in the 
40-foot class, and the Lena, gamely sticking to it, finished 
last of the fleet under sail, at 2:43 A.M. Sunday, over 
38 hours out. 

The squadron lay that night in beautiful Gilkey’s Har- 
bor, Islesboro, and on Sunday, dressed ship. The harbor 
was crowded, there being probably 50 yachts at anchor 
flying the club colors. 

The balance of the cruise was more or less marred by 
fog and light, baffling breezes, so that the port-to-port 
runs were quite unsatisfactory and the Maine Coast was 
not at its best. From Islesboro to North Haven, the 
course was only 29% miles, yet the calm and fog pre- 
vented all but seven yachts from finishing. The race was 
for the Vice Commodore’s Cups and Vagrant won in the 
schooner class and /roquois in the sloop class. Wildfire 
alone finished in Class D. Shawara took the class prize 
in the 40-foot class, and Lena in the 30-foot class. Mystic 
ran aground in the bay and remained fast over a tide. 

The run on Tuesday, from North Haven to Swan’s 
Island, was abandoned because of fog and a sou’easter with 
heavy rain. On Wednesday the racing fleet was towed 
to Burnt Coat Harbor, Swan’s Island, and the race to 
Bar Harbor was started from there, the distance being 
25 miles and twenty yachts starting. The wind was still 
light and the finishes were late. The winners were 
Vagrant, Class C; Irolita, Class D, and Rear Commo- 
dore’s Cup. Queen Mab, Class E; Jroquois II, 50-Foot 
Class, and Rear Commodore Cup for sloops ; Mistral, 40- 
Foot Class; Lena, 30-Foot Class. 

The following day, the race for the King’s Cup was 
sailed, through a dense fog a good part of the way in 
which many of the yachts wandered from the course and 
missed buoys that could not be found. The start was 
made in clear weather, but the fog soon rolled in and 
made the result a matter of accurate navigation and figur- 
ing of tides. Sailing over the same course were a num- 
ber of Forties and other yachts too small for the King’s 
Cup conditions, for trophies offered by Captain J. E. 
Hayes and Commodore Vanderbilt. 

Iroquois IJ, Paul Hammond’s sloop, which had been 
winning consistently on the cruise, picked up the turning 
marks where they should be on the 30-mile triangular 
course, and won the King’s Cup, the most coveted trophy, 
perhaps, of the cruise. Sally Ann won the Hayes trophy 
for “Forties” and also the Vanderbilt Cup. After this 
race the fleet officially disbanded. But three of the 
schooners, the Vagrant, Ohonhara and Flying Cloud, 
raced back from Bar Harbor to New London, a distance 
of 353 miles. Vagrant won, but that is a story in itself, 
and will be told in a future issue of YACHTING. 

The cruise, as a whole, was one of the most enjoyable 
ever sailed by this organization. It was well supported 
by the racing men of the fleet, who throughout lived up 
to the best traditions of this oldest and foremost yacht 
club in the United States. Commodore Vanderbilt, the 
flag officers and the Regatta Committee are to be con- 
gratulated on the showing, and on so successfully lead- 
ing the fleet off of the beaten paths of the last 15 years. 
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BUILT BY 


LUDERS 


HAULING 
AND STORAGE 


EXCEPTIONAL FACILITIES 


MARINE RAILWAYS — LOCKERS 
FIRE PROTECTION—WATCHMAN 
CLEAN WATER—ETC. 


The Last Word in Yacht 
Designing and Building 














Selected to build ten of the 75-foot U. S. Coast Guard Boats is not only an appreciation of our 
reputation and facilities, but due to the volume of this work which absorbs considerable of our 
overhead we are able to offer unusually attractive prices on our new yachts. 


Lupers MARINE Const. Co. 


STAMFORD, CONN. 


























The World’s Flexible 
OUTLAST—OUTRUN OTHER MOTORS 
BY MONTHS AND MILES 
THE MOTOR WITH FORD PARTS 


‘“‘THE DADDY OF THEM ALL” 











You can’t flog 
the life out of 
this motor no 
matter how long 
the pull or how 
hard the going. 
They will take 
you there and 
bring you back. 





4-Cycle 5-H.P. 


Complete Ready To Install In Boat, All 
Bronze Equipped 


$112.50 
WICO MAGNETO 
Don’t Wait—Get Our Catalog With Complete Information 


DUBRIE MARINE MOTORS 


5626 McGraw Avenue Detroit, Michigan 








Motor 
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50 East 42nd Street 





“MADCAP” 


6 Metre Yacht Designed for 
Henry L. Maxwell 


FREDERICK M. HOYT 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 
Racing and Cruising Yachts Designed 
and their construction supervised. 
New York City 


Telephone Vanderbilt 10499 
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PALMER ENGINES 


2 to 80 h. p. 1 to 6 cylinders 
For Pleasure and Commercial Service 


Unfailing Quality 


The fruit of 25 Years of Success in 
building Marine Power Plants— 





Model YT2, 5 H.P., 2 cyl., 4 cycle, weight about 
200 Ibs. 


The latest addition to the Palmer line. 


PALMER BROS. ENGINES, Inc. 
COS COB, CONN., U. S. A. 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS 


Baltimore, Md....306 E. Lombard St. Norfolk, Va.....ist and Front Sts. 
Boston, Mass...... 59 Haverhill St. Philadelphia, Pa....... 9 N. 6th St. 
Jacksonyjlle, Fia..122 So. Ocean St. Portland, Me....... 39 ‘Portiand Pier 
New York City..128 Lexington Ave. Vancouver, B. C..... 1100 Powell St. 
Tampa, Fila.....337 So. Franklin St. 



































Fast, seaworthy and 
shallow draft, + he 
sailing, cruising and 


fishing. 
Florida Play Boats 


cAmone experienced sportsmen these 
Consolidated designs have met with par- 
ticular approval for many years. 

In the new sea-skiff models Consolidated 
have produced a genuine all-around 
“Play-Boat,” ideally adapted for fishing. 


Literature on Request 


CONSOLIDATED SHIPBUILDING CORP. 


MORRIS HEIGHTS NEW YORK CITY 
Yacht Tenders Cruisers 
Runabouts Houseboats 
Florida Fishing Boats Motor and Steam Yachts 
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THE STORY OF THE AMOY 
By ALFRED NILSON 


American member of the crew on the first Chinese junk to enter the 
Atlantic on its way round the world. 


This little book gives you a whiff of the Orient, a peep 
into the quaintness of life on a Chinese junk, a healthful 
throb over the real encounters with pirates, sea serpents, 
violent gales and strange countries, proving that adventure 
is not only of the past. 


If you would like this fascinating book send your name and address to 
STORY BOOK NOOK 
945 East 17th Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


and it will be forwarded to you Parcel Post C. O. D. Price $1.00, plus 
25c postage. 














Marblehead Race Week 
(Continued from page 47) 

K. Shaw, Jr.; Boston and Corinthian Y. C., Zara, Albert 
W. Finley. Class Q: Eastern Y. C., Aquanno, Arthur W. 
Stevens; Boston Y. C., Spindrift, Joseph V. Santry; 
Corinthian Y. C., Nor’easter II, Grafton Wolfe. Class R: 
Eastern Y. C., Lightning, Charles Francis Adams ; Boston 
Y. C., Gypsy, Frank C. Paine; Corinthian Y. C., Momiji, 
Sydney A. Beggs. Herreshoff Class S: Eastern and Bos- 
ton Y. C., Reaper, Harry P. Benson. 

Class I, Marconi Rig: Eastern Y. C., Louise, Walter 
D. Lane; Boston and Corinthian Y. C., Wanderer VII, 
A. E. Whittemore. Class I, Gaff Rig: Eastern, Boston 
and Corinthian Y. C., Snipe, Edwin A. Boardman. Man- 
chester 17-footers: Eastern and Corinthian Y. C., Asteria, 
Charles E. Hodges, Jr.; Boston Y. C., Kayak, U. Haskell 
Crocker. Marblehead Class O: Eastern and Corinthian 
Y. C., Hoodlum, Cunningham Gray; Boston Y. C., Sur- 
prise, Richard S. Thayer. Marblehead Bay Birds: Eastern 
and Corinthian Y. C., Flicker, Allan B. Whitney ; Boston 
Y. C., Swift, Harry B. Thayer, Jr. Marblehead Fish 
Class: Eastern Y. C., Barracuda, Frederic L. Woods, Jr. ; 
Boston and Corinthian Y. C., Snail ]V, A. Goodwin Wood, 
Jr. Brutal Beasts, first division: Eastern Y. C., Scooter, 
Joseph Langmaid; Boston Y. C., Scud, Samuel H. Wol- 
cott, Jr.; Corinthian Y. C., Moby Dick, Hamilton Young. 
Brutal Beasts, second division: Boston and Corinthian 
Y. C., Cyda, Martha Brackett. 25-foot Handicap Class: 
Boston and Corinthian Y. C., Sayonara II, Vernon F. 
West. Class A, Y. R. U.: Eastern and Corinthian Y. C., 
Colema, W. M. Cohan; Boston Y. C., Chewink I], M. A. 
O’Leary. Class B, Y. R. U.: Eastern and Boston Y. C., 
Porcupine, J. K. Mahoney. Class K, Sonders: Eastern 
Y. C., Vim, John Greenough; Boston Y. C., Coot, J. G. 
Munnich; Corinthian Y. C., Skeezix, William Higgins. 
21-foot Handicap Class: Eastern Y. C., Spalpeen, Mrs. 
E. P. McLeod; Boston and Corinthian Y. C., Fluen, G. 
Veddler. Stars: Corinthian Y. C., Sardine, Louis Bacon. 
Cohasset O Class: Boston Y. C., Flirt, Jessie Bancroft. 
Quincy Catboats: Edith W., J. L. Whiton. Winthrop 15- 
footers: Boston and Corinthian Y. C., Viren, E. K. 
Berry. Cottage Park 15-footers: Eastern Y. C., Citrone, 
Carl Hoffers; Boston Y. C., Sally, W. H. Mayo; Corin- 
thian Y. C., Beta, T. E. Smith. 





Red Ensign and Stars and Stripes at Marblehead 
(Continued from page 35) 
visitors, said: “Of course. We came here to sail six 
races, and a seventh if it should be necessary to untie the 
score. We’re sorry, of course, that the score can’t be 
tied by the sixth race, but we shall certainly sail it unless 
our Marblehead friends are tired of beating us.” 
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Kelvin & Wilfrid 0. White Co. 


112 State Street, Boston 


38 Water St. 
New York 


111 Commissioners St. 
Montreal 





Compass Equipment 
for Yachts 
and Motor 
Boats is our 
Specialty 


We have the 
Walker Excel- 
sior Yacht Log. 


In Statute 
Miles if 
Desired 


We carry a complete line of Instruments, 
Charts and Books. Compasses Adjusted in 
any port. Chronometers furnished—repaired 
and rated. 


Everything for “Navigation 





AN UNUSUAL OFFER 


“Du-Plex” Prism Binoculars 
POWERFUL—CLEAR—COMPACT 
8 power, 30 millimeter objective lenses 


No yacht should be without 
several pairs of these glasses 





A very re 
markable pair 
of binoculars 
are these “DU- 
PLE X” 8 
ower. Made 
y a leading 
French manu- 
facturer who 
has enjoyed 
the reputation 
for years of 
always setting 
quality above 
price, no pains 
were spa 
to make these 
glasses 100% © 
mechanically 
perfect. 
Durin &,e 
GREAT WAR French officers used this manufacturer’s make of glasses 
almost to the exclusion of all other makes. 
The “DU-PLEX” possess womerful illumination because of their large 
objectives, and an exceptionally large field of vision. The definition is 
also exceedingly distinct. They make unusually good glasses for night 
work. They are light in weight and compact, and therefore easily 
handled. 
SEA VOYAGERS, hunters and tourists cannot make a better choice than 
the “DU-PLEX,” when looking for really good binoculars. 
Price includes leather carrying case and shoulder strap. 
Sent POSTPAID anywhere in the U. S. on receipt of price, $23.75. 


YOUR MONEY BACK IF YOU WANT IT 


ARMY & NAVY SUPPLY CO. 


243 West 42nd Street, Dept. Y, New York 
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CHINA FOR YACHTS 


HE finest china for yachts 
and houseboats may al- 
ways be had at Ovington’s. 


Whether you want a sim- 

ple set or one more elabo- 

rate, it is well to know 

Ovington’s, whose excep- 

tional facilities and /78- 

year-old experience are at 
~ your call. 


OVINGTON’S 


“The Gift Shop of Fifth Avenue” 
Fifth Avenue at Thirty-Ninth Street 
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Hyde Turbine Type 
Propellers 





SPEED 
EFFICIENCY 
RELIABILITY 


Our booklet ‘‘Propeller Efficiency”’ 
will be sent free upon request 


HYDE WINDLASS CO. 
Dept. F, Bath, Maine, U.S. A. 
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IT PUMPS 
WHILE YOU ARE AWAY 


All day, all night, all week, with no one on board 
The Miller Wave-operated Bilge-pump 


is on the job, ridding your boat of 
rain water and leakage. Every mo- 
tion of your moored boat, caused by 
wind or wave, works the pump. 

Below are the general dimensions 
of the three stock sizes: 











1 2 3 
Overall height ...... ete eee 
Overall width ...... 4” * ded 9” 
Overall thickness .... 3” 4” L ag 


Movement of weight.. 2” 314” | 
Discharge, 1 pt. per 50 strokes, 15 
strokes, 2 strokes. 

Size of pipes........ yy” Hy” YY" 
Simple—Strong—Sensitive—an In- 
surance Against Sudden Leaks 
Size No. 1—For boats up to 20 ft. 

$5.00, weight about 5 pounds. 

Size No. 2—For boats up to 30 ft. 
$10.00, weight about 10 Ibs. 

Size No. 3—For boats up to 40 ft. 
$15.00, weight about 20 pounds. 

Sent through your dealer, boat builder, 
or direct to you by parcel post on re- 
ceipt of the above plus parcel-post 
charges for the given weight. 


E. G. LONG COMPANY, Manufacturers 
ROOM 1357 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Patent 
applied for 

















Cape Cod Roby. Knockabouts at Camp Mashnee, 


Monument Beach, Mass. (Buzzards Bay) 


The baby Knockabout and nine other stock sailboats are 
offered for 1924. O. A. lengths, 12 ft. upwards. De- 
signs by Burgess, Swasey and Paine; Winslow; Hoyt; 


and Boardman. 


Also 20-ft. dory-type smooth-sided motor-boats 


CAPE COD SHIP BUILDING 
CORPORATION 


WAREHAM MASSACHUSETTS 
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It looked for a moment as though they were, for after 
a slow spinnaker run, E. K. M. Wedd, of Toronto, turned 
the lee mark with a handsome lead; but, alas! a varia- 
tion of the wind and good generalship placed Philip 
Benson ahead of him again in the windward work, and 
as Wade was back in fourth place, the series ended with 
the score Canada 24, United States 36. 

First Race, Triancie, 2-Mite Beat, 234-miles reach, with 
wind on port beam, 2-mile reach with wind abaft starboard beam. 
July 22. Morning. 


Ist Buoy 2nd Buoy Finish 
Sandust, Benson ........... 11.12.46 11.37.18 12.00.32 
PU, FEU ows cccsvecnes 11.15.05 11.39.08 12.02.37 
Aimee, Loring... <6 ..3. 50 11.18.10 11.41.50 12.05.53 
ae: 11.19.31 11.43.39 12.07.05 


SECOND Race, TRIANGLE, 2 miles with the wind on the star- 
board beam, 4 miles beat and 4 miles with wind on the port quar- 
ter. July 22. Afternoon. 


Aminta, Benson ........... 3.00.10 3.59.30 4.36.15 
seams, Weed «nw. .cecccss 3.00.30 3.59.50 4.36.50 
OS SA eer 2.59.50 4.04.10 4.40.22 
A a ey ye 3.00.05 4.07.00 4.43.05 

THirD Race, 4 Mites to Leewarp AND ReTuRN. July 23. 
Morning. 

Turn of leeward mark Finish 

Stella, Benson ....... 11.22.50 Stella, Benson ....... 12.32.07 
Sandust, Wade ...... 11.23.01 Reaper, Loring ...... 12.33.59 
Reaper, Loring ...... 11.23.38 Sandust, Wade ...... 12.34.47 
Aminta, Wedd ....... 11.23.53 Aminta, Wedd....... 11.34.49 


FourtH Race, 4 Mires To LEEWARD AND RETURN. July 23. 
Afternoon. 


Turn of leeward mark Finish 
Reaper, Benson ...... 3.32.20 Sandust, Loring ..... 4.37.05 
Stella, Wedd ......... 3.3224 Aminta, Wade....... 4.39.09 
Sandust, Loring ..... 3.33.13 Reaper, Benson ...... 4.40.10 
Amunta, Wade....... 3.33.20 Stella, Wedd ........ 4.40.27 


FirtH Race, 6-Mite TRIANGLE, giving a reach with the wind on 
the starboard beam, a beat, and a run with spinnakers to port. 


July 24. Morning. 

Ist Buoy 2nd Buoy Finish 
Aminta, Loring .........++: 11.01.43 11.35.52 11.59.19 
Reaper, Wedd ............. 11.01.21 11.37.05 12.01.56 
Sandust, Benson ............ 11.01.08 11.38.00 12.02.18 
ee 11.01.45 11.39.07 12.03.26 


Stxtu Race, 6-Mite TRIANGLE, giving a reach with the wind 


on the starboard beam, then a run, then a beat. July 24. 
Afternoon. 

Ist Buoy 2nd Buoy Finish 
Amunta, Benson ............ 3.01.04 3.49.22 4.36.07 
Sandust, Wedd ............ 3.02.03 3.48.37 4.37.31 
arr 3.01.32 3.51.15 4.40.17 
ROME. WORE: osc c eins v0 3.01.12 3.51.53 4.45.00 





Larchmont Race Week 
(Continued from page 21) 
racing this number of boats in one class. 
to take care of this many and give anyone a fair show. 
The class should be divided, when it is as large as this, 
into a senjor and a junior division, and be started with 
a 5 minute interval between the divisions. If this is not 
done some means of relieving the congestion should be 
found, or interest in the class hereabouts will wane, which 
would be a great pity. Adrian Iselin, 2nd, kept Ace well 
up all the week and won with something to spare. 

The Regatta committee, consisting of Frederick M. 
Hoyt (Chairman), J. F. Mahlstedt, C. Sherman Hoyt, 
E. G. Anderson and Roger M. Haddock, laid out new 
courses at Larchmont this year. Many of the short. 
twice-around courses were abandoned and six standard 
courses with a short leg at the start (or finish, in case 
of a reversed course) to get the boats straightened out. 
were tried. There was some difference of opinion as to 
how these worked out. Unfortunately, the winds were 
mostly to the westward during the week, whereas the 
courses were laid out with the prevailing southerly wind 
in view, and this resulted, on two days, in short or no 
windward legs and gave too much reaching. However, 
they seemed on the whole an improvement, and should 
be tried out again under more normal Long Island Sound 
conditions. The Regatta Committee did its work well 


It is impossible 
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It heard all protests promptly and 
rendered decisions with no delay so 
that series winners could be an- 
nounced and prizes given at the big 
dinner to winning captains and crews 
given by Larchmont’s genial Com- 
modore, James B. Ford, the last 
night of the week. 

The entertainment ashore every 
night was never more varied or 
pleasant. It is this feature that adds 
much to the enjoyment of Larchmont 
Week. The Committee failed, how- 
ever, in its effort to arrange a race in 
sailing canoes with sliding seats on 
Friday, between Harry Maxwell and 
Phil Mallory. This attraction would 
have “gone big.” But Harry said he 
could not swim well enough, and no 
one wanted to lend Phil a canoe, so 
it had to be called off. Too bad, for 
we might have learned a whole lot 
about the fine points of canoe sailing 
if it could have been arranged. 

Everybody voted it the best Larch- 
mont Week ever sailed. More can’t 
be said. 

Here are the series winners: 

50-ft. Class, Spartan, H. W. Hanan. 

40-ft. Class, Banshee, H. L. Maxwell. 
30-ft. Class, Banzsat, Edmund Lang. 

Q Class, Grayling, J. P. Morgan. 

Ist Div. Handicap, Azor, C. A. Marsland. 

Int. 6-meter Class, Madcap, H. L. Max- 
well. 

S Class, Rambler, H. Whiton. 

Victory Class, N. A. R., Donald Cowl. 

Sound Schooner Class, Algol, L. Haw- 
thorne. 

2d Div. 
Granbery. 

3d Div. Handicap, Acadian, F. E. Ray- 
mend. 

U Class, Phantom, Herzig and Werner. 
Star Class, Ace, Adrian Iselin, 2d. 

4th Div. Handicap, Comrade, K. Stokes. 
Fish Class, Pompano. 

Huguenot Handicap, Chinook. 


Handicap, Anita, George P. 





A Moderate Priced “Q” Boat 
(Continued from page 52) 

parison with one of the fastest Class 
P boats ever built. The latter, on a 
35-foot water line, had a breadth of 
11’ 34”, which, in direct proportion, 
would give a 30-foot water line boat 
about 9’ 814”. But as it is good prac- 
tice to make a smaller boat slightly 
wider in proportion than a larger one, 
it seems that 10’ 0” is not too much. 

As the sail plan is comparatively 
small for a boat of this size and 
power, the use of solid spars, with 
their correspondingly higher center 
of gravity, is good practice, as it will 
make this boat much easier in a sea- 
way than one with hollow spars. 
Both the regular gaff and jib-headed 
rigs are shown, as there is little dif- 
ference in the cost and it permits a 
choice according to a man’s prefer- 
ence. 

The scantlings are, in every in- 
Stance, just over those called for in 
the rules. The cabin, however, has 
a much greater area and headroom. 
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‘““MEMORY’”’ 





WINNER CLASS B, 1923, AND CLASS B AND ALL CLASSES 1924 
BERMUDA RACE, FINISHED WITH EDWARD SMITH & CO.’S 
AQUATITE VARNISH AND YACHT WHITE. 





It has been stated that she arrived in port of destination as 
trim and sleek as when she started. 





B. F. WOOD 
Incorporated 
BUILDERS OF YACHTS 
Founded 1860 
CITY ISLAND, NEW YORK CITY 


Edward Smith & Co., Long Island City, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: I am glad to inform you that the “MEMORY” rr! won the Bermuda 
race last year in Class B, has again won both in her own class and all classes. She was of 
course again finished with your Yacht White and CUP DEFENDER VARNISH and 
arrived in port looking as sleek as when she started. 

We have used your varnishes, etc., for thirty years and have yet to find any that 
stand up alongside of them, Very truly yours, 

B. F. WOOD, INCORPORATED. 
By J. W. WOOD 
Pres. 











When having your boat refinished, specify SMITH’S hard fossil gum var- 
nish and other hard gum products; they will outlast any of the rosin 


products which are so prevalent to-day. 
‘**‘TURNS POLISHING DAYS INTO 


ht sg tarnish and rust on polished brass, nickel, steel or any bright 

metal. 

Use it on your ship’s bell, brass blocks and fittings, silver trophies, etc. 

It will save many a hard hour’s work polishing. 

SMITH’S YACHT WHITE. SMITH’S YACHT BOTTOM 

SMITH’S YACHT BLACK. GREEN (Non-fouling). 

SMITH’S SPAR COATING. SMITH’S FRICTIONLESS RAC- 

SMITH’S AQUATITE SPAR ING BOTTOM (Copper bronze 
VARNISH. finish). 


EDWARD SMITH & CO. 
6th-7th Sts. and West Ave. Long Island City, N. Y. 





‘*THE SALT-WATER-PROOF LACQUER”’ 
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AT ATTRACTIVE PRICES 
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Outboard “a 
Motors , 
Reefing Yacht 
Gears (ear 





The “Snowdon” Sailing Boat and Yacht Tender 


Built of oak 


Just the boat you have been looking for. 
Length 14 


and mahogany, copper fastened throughout. 
ft.; beam 4’ 7”; 130 sq. ft. Roomy, able, fast. 


With or without Outboard Motor 


At our Show Rooms 
Telephone Barclay 0680 
Vargo Trading Corporation 
Sole Agents for United States 
57 Park Place New York City 






































Houseboat SEAWARD—?75 ft. long, 1 
2-4 cyl. 50-60 H.P. 20th CENTURY MOTORS 







We build yachts complete and there is no 
divided responsibility. Our 20th Century 
Motor, which we build in our own shop, is 
one of the leading engines. We are in posi- 
tion to build you a complete yacht, furnished 
and equipped, at prices that cannot be 
equalled when construction and finish are 
considered. Let US figure on your new 
yacht for next season, 















New York Yacht Launch and Engine Co. 
Morris Heights, New York City 
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Put-in-Bay Regatta 
(Continued from page 38) 

stake and was immediately followed by Detroit. The 
Cleveland boat got away first and started to foot, but 
Detroit pointed higher. Half a mile from the stake De- 
troit came about on the starboard tack, followed by 
Mebleh. 

30th boats made three or four hitches at this stage, 
Mebleh slowly increasing her lead and came home a win- 
ner by one minute and eight seconds. After this race the 
judges announced that Mebleh would represent the Inter- 
Lake at the Richardson Cup races. 

The yawl class is in great favor on the lakes at present 
and five representative yachts were on hand for the races. 
The Herreshoff designed Charlyn, ex-Nora, sailed by 
Rear Commodore P. C. Williamson, of the Bayview Yacht 
Club, won the yawl cup. 

The finish of other classes was as follows : 


UNIVERSALS 
—Position— 
Boat, Skipper, Club Tue. Wed. Thu. Pts. 
Gypsy (Langdon Hubbard), C. C........... 1 2 1 14 


Lady Lambdon (H. J. Denning), T. Y. C.. 3 1 3 11 
ee ae ee 4 4 rs 9 
Else (Ea. A. Goode), B. Vv. ¥.C........... 2 3 4 8 
Intrepid (R. L. Beekman), E. B. C......... 5 withdrew 
Prize—Com. A. A. Templeton Cup. 
STARS 
Little Dipper (L. H. Lucas), C. Y. C....... 2 2 1 16 
po RS Oe A ere 1 3 Z 15 
Polaris (Paul Bowers), M. R. Y. C......... 4 1 4 12 
Twinkle (Al Wakefield), V. B. C............ 3 4 3 11 
Doers (h. W. waren), ©. ¥. C. 2.25.00, 5 5 withdrew 
Ceo | ee ee eee 6 withdrew 
Prize—Put-in-Bay Y. C. Cup. 
PRIVATE CATS 
Pediat Cl, B. Weeeee, BF. Cisse. cess 1 2 3 21 
Helen III (Fred Leudtke), T. Y. C........ 2 5 1 19 
popes Clewe tree), ©. tw. YY. C........ 3 7 2 15 
ee EE Ee Oe SO ye i ee ee 5 1 6 15 
Saat (Pera tere). D. Y¥.C;..... 2266.63. 4 3 7 13 
Jester, Gladys, Bob Oak also ran. 
Prize—Shader-Winkler Cup. 
CABIN CATS 
meee ©. 3. ees, ©. FT. C... ..66. 000060. 1 2 1 12 
Dolly IT (W. G. Sheehan), B. Y. C......... 2 1 0 7 
pce Cae (CC. 5. Dern), &. ¥. C........., 3 0 0 2 
Stubbie (Lecnard Jerome), D. Y. C......... 4 withdrew 
Prize—Weyhing Bros. Cup. 
CLUB CATS 
Detroit Boat Club Yachtsmen .........: ee - 1 1 39 
HE I oo oo voc scwveveccevevces 1 2 2 36 
ge ee re 3 3 3 9 
INDIVIDUAL 
Helen I (A. M. Gibson), E. B. C........... 3 1 2 20 


Prize—Com. R. George Marsh Cup. 





The Bayside-Block Island Race 
(Continued from page 41) 

The wind throughout the night was light and fluky, and 
the engines were used by all who were lucky enough to 
have gas left. 

At 9:25-30 Sunday morning, Hutoka crossed the fin- 
ish line, followed at 10:21 by Amida and at 11:01 by 
Rambler, who was within her time allowance by sixteen 
minutes, and took first place. . 


SUMMARY 
Elapsed Corrected 
Time Time 
Yacht Rig Owner HM §S HM §S 
Rambler Sloop A. E. Girtanner 41 03 10 39 10 40 
Hutoka Yawl G. B. Drake 39 26 46 39 26 46 
Opal Sloop G. B. Hempstead 45 58 41 39 28 41 
Amida Yawl E. R. Behrend 40 23 09 40 15 39 
Sagola Yawl B. A. Hinman 44 20 57 41 50 57 
Marjorie Yawl G. A. Gould 50 04 04 44 34 04 
Sea Lure Ketch M. D. Solow 52 47 30 46 47 30 
Dolphin Schooner F. C. Birch 49 23 17 46 53 17 
Sou’wester Ketch R. Stephens 515100 4851 0 
Micco Ketch A. -Vanderlaan 52 06 00 51 21 00 
Skana Yawl J. H. Esser Withdrew 
Gemsbok Yawl B. A. Smith Not timed 
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You can’t drown! You can’t chill! 


Ever-Warm Safety-Suit 


Will keep .you afloat indefinitely, dry and 
warm, a positive protection against drowning 
or exposure. Appeals to yachtsmen for its 
service and utility. 


Used by the U. S. Navy and recommended 
by steamship companies. It has never failed! 
Write for booklet and prices. Special Rental 
Plan for Ocean Voyagers. 


NATIONAL LIFE PRESERVER CO. 
Dept. 30, 11 Broadway, N. Y. C. 























Ms‘ MILLAN 





YACHT ZLOCKS 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 


W. H. MCMILLAN’S SONS 
153 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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HERE IT IS!! 


A real marine engine for open boats, small 
cruisers, launches, tenders—boats from 16 
ft. to 32 ft.in length. 4 cyl., 4 cycle, 9 to 
15 H. P. “SPECIAL.” 


SUPERIOR ENGINES FOR 
EVERY TYPE OF BOAT 


TWO, FOUR OR SIX CYLINDER 
12-14 H.P. 25-35H.P. 40-60H.P. 80-120 H.P. 
SEND TODAY FOR CATALOGUE 


(State power you are figuring on) 


NIAGARA MOTORS CORPORATION 
BOX Y DUNKIRK, N. Y. 






























Model Marine steam engine, 
5%” x 54”, made of bronze, $8.50. 
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New York City 
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Complete power plant: engine, ray BESOre er SS 
pee clcal for Wl Cutings | 
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=, Sennen, Senate Ready instantly when water is added. 
ne-snectanaagi dan, angen Absolutely pure coffee ~not a substitute! 
is the only satisfactory wheel for an auxiliary. . °” 
It reduces drag to a minimum, and sets at ab- @ivenenmeyi act-saves weight and 
solute neutral when boat is under sail. 2 Tri: | S17 O nts Bo sk] t fre 
se > Je > = 
NOYES MACHINE Co. Sf ace. iTlal S1Z¢e cc . . 5 -d 
G.WASHINGTON COFFEE REFINING CO. 
Front Street 522 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


So. Portland, Me, U. S. A. 


























Telephone 














THE J. H. CURTISS C0., Inc. RADIO AND STATIONARY ENGINES 


Marine Plumbing Supplies Installations—Large and Small engine ever built. From 125 to 2700 H.P. | Most moder: 
Manufacturers of | Receiving and Transmitting— the eee thet ro py yy ee del Gan cae 
Water Closets, Lavatories and Built to Order—Expert Service operated, oven by persons without ‘experience. "No valves 
Other Marine Specialties We Specialize in Ship Installations and operating gear.” No ignitions. Reliability. Economy. 
2 South Street New York WHITE ELEC. CO., 222 West Kinzie St. a a ee oe 
c RAFAILOVICH & CO., Ine., 26 Cortlandt St., New York 
MARCONI GEORGE L. CHAISSON COUSENS & PRATT 


HOLLOW SPARS Builder of BOATS Po 
BUILT BY Power Boats, Yacht Tenders, Small akers of 
PIGEON HOLLOW SPAR Co. Sail Boats of all kinds, Skiffs, etc. FINE YACHT SAILS 


9 and 16 Elmwood Road 
E. Boston, Mass. Connection | SWAMPSCOTT, MASS. 493 C Street So. Boston, Mass. 


DIESEL MARINE ENGINES, SEMI-DIESEL MARINE 








Real German Diesel Engines for your Yacht. Best Diesel 
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PHONE 


and 
PRIVATE SIGNALS 


Made of U. S 59-61-63 Sedgwick St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 4160-1 


Standard Wool Buntin;s 





